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The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be within 
reach. 

When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon and 
kept in touch by messenger with the affairs 


of state. The President to-day has a wider . 


range and can seek the cooling breezes of 
the New England coast. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the capital 
and the nation. 


The railroad will .carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his voice 


LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


instead, not only to Washington but to any 
other point. 

The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the whole 
public. 

This system has been built up so grad- 
ually and extended so quietly that busy 
men hardly realize its magnitude or appreci- 
ate its full value. 

Forty thousand cities, towns and villages 
are connected by the Bell system, which 
serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement of a nation. 
It increases the sum total of human efficiency, and makes 
every hour of the day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System 




















A glimpse of the banded beauty of the canyon. 
“wo IN A TAVERN.”) 








Thomas Knight, within sight of whose farm Portola turned eastward to go th 
last three miles to his camp on the shores of the bay. Mr. Knight is the oldest 
resident of San Mateo County, having lived in the Portola Valley since 1858. 





THE PORTOLA DISCOVERY 


Based on the Original Studies of Professor George Davidson 


BY HALSEY L. RIXFORD 
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popular form. 





Mr. Halsey L. Riaford throws a great light on the history of Gaspar de Portola. 
Some ingenious indwiduals have gone so far as to say that this Portola is a myth, 
and that he did little else than convoy the Fathers of the Church wm their quest 
in the north. It is shown by Mr. Rizford that Portola was more than a simple 
policeman to the militant brotherhood, and that he was a mighty man of enterprise 
and withal, gifted with a fine imagination.. To Mr. Rizford, the Overland readers, 
and the public are generally indebted to Prof. Geo. Davidson for many of the facts 
given, but it is to Mr. Halsey that we are indebted for rendering them available in 
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F SAN FRANCISCO wishes a mis- 
sion, let his port be discovered, and 
one will be founded.” So replied the 
Visitador General Galvez to Padre 

Junipero Serra in the year 1768, when 
the latter, consulting him in regard to the 
three establishments projected for Cali- 
fornia, asked why there was not “a mis- 
sion for Nuestro Padre San Francisco?” 
San Diego, San Buenaventura and San 
Carlos were the names assigned to the mis- 
sions, the site of the last being the shore 
of Monterey Bay. Gaspar de Portola, the 
first Governor of California, commanded 
the expedition sent in 1769 from San 
Blas, Mexico, to found these northern- 
most havens of refuge for the followers 
of the Spanish Church and State. Search- 
ing for Monterey Bay in the location as- 
cribed to it in 1602 by the discoverer Viz- 
caino, the Portola party found no harbor 


as sheltered as they had been led to expect. 
“Therefore,” says Father Francisco Palou, 
“they went forty leagues farther and 
came upon the Puerto de San Francisco 
Nuestro Padre. * * * In view of this, 
what have we to say why Nuestro Padre 
should not wish a mission in his port?” 
The first sight of the bay was had on 
November 1, 1769. 

The inception of Portola’s trip may be 
directly attributed to over a century and 
a half of buccaneering ravages on Spanish 
commerce in the Pacific by Sir Francis 
Drake, “master thiefe of the unknowne 
world,” Cavendish, Dampier, Anson and 
others, to the sdizure of Manila in 1762, 
and the preparations for a scientific ex- 
pedition under James Cook in 1767, all 
of which combined in prompting Charles 
III of Spain. to issue a proclamation 
directing that efficient measures be taken 
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Here one may imagine the brown cowled 
priest and the dragoon stalking ghostily 
and lookimg into the village of Portola 
just beyond. 


to protect the coast of California against 
invasion by “a foreign nation whose aims 
are no wise favorable to the Monarchy.” 

Galvez, the Visitador General, left the 
City of Mexico April 9, 1768, for San 
Blas, to arrange for the setting forth of 
two expeditions—one by sea, the other by 


land. The mail boats “San Carlos” and 
“San Antonio” sailed from the Gulf of 
. California, and Portola led the land party 
up the peninsula. It is over seven hun- 
dred miles long. For weeks he and his 
men toiled*over the weary wastes in a 
body until they reached Velicata. From 
here forty men of the California Company 
and thirty Indians were to accompany the 
expedition to San Diego, where was to be 
the first of the missions of the Francis- 
cans, that blazed the way for the settle- 
ment of California. Large herds of cattle 
and mules were gathered ; provisions were 
brought from the neighboring mission of 
Santa Maria. On March 24th, Don Fer- 
nando Rivera y Moncada started with a 
scouting party, and, reduced to a ration 
of two tortillas a day, they made San 
Diego on May 14th. Governor Portola 


left Velicata the following day. In his 
company was the Most Reverend Father 
Fray Junipero Serra, President of the 
Missions of California, and called “The 
Venerable.” 

When Portola reached San Diego forty- 
five days later, with one hundred and 
sixty-three mules laden with provisions, 
he found the crews.of the vessels in a de- 
plorable state. Scurvy, induced by a diet 
consisting largely of dried and salt meat, 
had run riot in the little ships, and of a 
complement of ninety sailors, conscripts 
and Indians, only sixteen men remained 
fit for duty two weeks after landing. The 
Governor proposed to load and man the 
San ‘Carlos, but her skipper refused to 
undertake the voyage to Monterey because 
he had hardly any seamen. Portola des- 
patched the San Antonio to report to the 
Visitador General, in the hope that more 
men and food would be sent to equip the 
ships while he was on the way northward. 
No vessel, however, reached Monterey un- 
til the following year. 

Portola had arrived June 29th. July 
9th he sent the San Antonio south. By 
July 14th he was again pressing forward. 
In the meantime, e/ comandante: had in- 
formed himself of the situation, planned 
the further movemeuts of the vessels and 
the land expedition, and assisted at the 
establishment of the Mission San Diego 
de Alcala. All took part in adoring the 
Holy Cross, the spot of its erection was 
dedicated to the glory of God, the fathers 
said mass and the assemblage joined in 
the prayers, and Portola, striding over the 
ground with drawn sword in hand, slashed 
trees, earth, grass and the salt water t0 
show that he took possession of the coun- 
try by the authority vested in him by 
Pope, King and Viceroy. 

Taking one hundred packages of pro- 
visions—leaving the rest for the men at 
the mission and trusting to the San Carlos 
for relief—the newly possessed Governor 
set out with his notable company. It in- 
cluded Captain Don Fernando Rivera y 
Moncada, Don Miguel Costanso, an engi- 
neer of the army, Lieutenant Don Pedro 
Fages, Sergeant Jose Francisco de Ortega, 
Padres Juan Crespi and Francisco Gomez, 
seven “soladados voluntarios de la Com- 
pania franca de Cataluna,” twenty-seven 
“soldados de Cuera” (garrison soldiers, 
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wearing short leathern jackets), seven 
packers, fifteen Christian Indians from 
Baja California, and two servants respec- 
tively to the first and second commanders 
—making, with the Governor, a total of 
sixty-five men. Enough horses and mules 
were taken to furnish the expedition with 
relays—the number is unrecorded. In 
the lead was Portola; about him were the 
spiritual and temporal officers—except 
Captain Rivera, commanding the rear 
guard—and following close were six of 
the Catalonian Volunteers, with Indians 
carrying picks, shovels, crowbars and axes 
to hew a path through the thickets and 
scratch a trail over the virgin mountains. 
Next came the pack train in four divisions 
‘with muleteers and garrison soldiers in 
each band. Comprised in the rear guard 
were the rest of the troops and friendly 
Indians, in charge of the relays of ani- 
mals. 


It took the plucky pioneers two months 


and a half to traverse the two hundred 
leagues—nearly six hundred miles—from 
San Diego to the vicinity of Vizcaino’s 
port, the dominating landmark of which 
was the Point of Pines. They bore in 
mind the Puerto of San Diego, also 
named by Vizcaino. The port they sought 
was an equally “famous” puerto according 
to the discoverer; therefore, it must be a 
notable harbor, instead of an open bay, or 
roadstead ; indeed, he said it was “shel- 
tered from all winds,” and on the immedi- 
ate coast there are pines from which masts 
of any desired size can be obtained.” The 
discoverer had placed Monterey Bay in 
latitude 37 deg.; this parallel runs a few 
miles north of the modern city of Santa 
Cruz. Such a discrepancy Engineer Cos- 
tanso could attribute to the antiquated in- 
struments in use in Vizcaino’s time. But 
Father Crespi was in general correct, ex- 
cept for the size of the trees, in his de- 
scription written to Father Palou after 
the return to San Diego: “Point Pinos, 
according to my observations, is in lati- 
tude 36 deg. 42 min. Where this point 
of pines begins (on the south) there is a 
small. bay * * * and from there the 
Point of the Pines extends, and not as the 
narrative says; and I can assure your Rev- 
erence that I did not see one on the whole 
point which would serve for yards or 
masts for these vessels; and the said point 
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The entrance to Cresyi Wood, so named 
in honor of the priest who accompanied 
Portola and left a record of the expedi- 
tion. In this wood was the residence of 
N. C. Carnall, who named the Portola 
Valley. 


ending where it does, there begins a great 
gulf of twenty leagues at least.” This 
was Monterey Bay. 

Can we blame the good father and his 
companions for half-suspecting that the 
“famous” port was a fiction of Vizcaino’s 
brain, when the discoverer’s charts lay 
hidden and the searchers had to rely on a 
narrative which bristled with stories ‘of a 
large native population using flax, hemp 
and cotton? Of animals “as large as 
wolves, and shaped like a stag, with a 
skin resembling that of a pelican, a long 
neck, and horns on the head as large as 
those of a stag; their tail is a yard in 
length and half a yard in breadth, and 
their hoofs cloven like that of an ox?” Of 
the trend of the coast line north of lati- 
tude 42 deg. toward Japan and China, 
which were not far away? 

After spending the first week of Octo- 
ber hunting in the neighborhood of Point 
Pinos for Monterey Bay, Portola made 
his momentous decisiqn to look further 
north. Many of the travelers were ill, 
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gear were. ‘scarce, progress was slow. 
wo weeks later the party had rounded 
the “great gulf,” and on October 23 en- 
camped on And Nuevo Creek, in sight of 
the headland bearing the same name, near 
the ‘south-western corner of San Mateo 
County. 

On October 24th they were a short dis- 
tance east of Pigeon Point. The next 
two days they rested at San Gregorio 
Creek, which they called for contempor- 
ary reasons that of “los soldados de los 
cursos.” The Indians of the country were 
finer than any they had met, and the 
blackberry bushes, says Father Crespi, 
were so thick that they impeded progress. 
On the twenty-seventh they stopped on 
the south bank of Purisima Creek. Across 
the stream was an Indian rancheria. The 
narrative tecords that Costanso, with 
good cause, named it after a small insect, 
concerning which a professor of the State 
University recently said : “They have eyes, 
vet see not,” but can bite at night, any- 
how. California is notorious for them— 
among persons who have never been there. 
The encampment next day was made close 
fo the mouth of Pilarcitos Creek. Rains 
softened the ground, and every one, in- 
cluding the commander, was unwell, so 
they rested on the 29th. The supply of 
medicines was reduced, as was that of 
meat. They thought of killing the weaker 
mules. On October 30th they were a mile 
north of the present Montara fog signal. 
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Their advance was blocked by Mount 
Montara, 1940 feet high, near Point San 
Pedro. 

On the morrow they went a league to the 
north, and from the top of the ridge saw 
Point Reyes far out to sea, the Puerto de 
San Francisco, and six or seven farallones 
to the west-northwest. This puerto was 
the anchorage under Point Reyes Head; 
they extended the name to the whole Gulf 
of the Farallones. 

The mountains appeared continuous 
along the coast. The descent was made to 
the lagoon behind San Pedro Cove, where 
camp was pitched. They were over sixty 
miles north of the latitude of Point Pinos, 
and no sign of Monterey. A return to 
San Diego was discussed. But with his 
usual resolution, the Governor decided to 
remain a day and send out an exploring 
party. 

Sergeant Ortega now took a detachment 
and started over the mountains in a north- 
easterly direction. For three days he and 
his companions were gone. On November 
3d, at night, the discharge of firearms an- 
nounced their arrival to those waiting in 
camp. ‘They reported that on the first 
day out they had seen a great estero, or 
arm of the sea, to the east and southeast. 
From equivocal signs of the Indians, they 
understood there was a port and a ship 
therein. 

Great was the excitement in camp. 
True, the good pilot Cabrera Bueno had 





This is the center of commercial life in Portola, the vil- 
lage named after the hardy Spanish dragoon. 


reported Monterey to be in 
latitude 37 degrees, but Cos- 
tanso had sometimes found 
him erroneous as much as a 
degree. Would they—now 
on short rations, sick and 
well-nigh disheartened—find 
the San Carlos safe in port 
and laden with provisions, 
and .their countrymen wait- 
ing fondly to embrace them 
when they set foot on the 
shore? By the irony of fate, 
the San Carlos was the first 
vessel to pass through the 
Golden Gate (discovered in 
1772 by Fages), and anchor 
in San Franciseo Bay—Aug. 
5, 1775. 

On November 4th, after 
mass was said, they hast- 
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ened to get under way. On_ their 
north side lay mountains—San Bruno, 
1315 feet high in the northeast, farther 
away the crest of Tamalpais, 2594 feet, 
near at hand Twin Peaks, 925 feet in 
height. Cliffs prevented an advance along 
ihe beach. Their course lay to the north- 
east. Over the first range, they made by 


nightfall a small lagoon now covered by 
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Water Company’s supply for San Fran- 
cisco. 

On November 6th, Portola reached the 
end of the canada. Ascending the high 
land back of Redwood City, he overlooked 
on the east the long, blue, southern stretch 
of the new arm of the sea, and on the 
southeast the beautiful valley that bears 
his name. The territory drained by the 


Don Nicholas Covarrubias, who will be the Don Gas- 
par of the Portola Festwal. 


Lake San Andreas, back of Millbrae Sta- 
tion on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
They passed through the canada of San 
Andreas, and on the fifth camped in the 
Canada de Raymundo, near the south end, 
having traversed almost the length of the 
land covered by Crystal Springs Lakes, 
important factors in the Spring Valley 


streams flowing into the Searsville dam, 
and by that emptying just below it, was 
first so-called by N. C. Carnall, in 1882. 
This includes the old region known as 
Searsville and the present school districts 
of Greersburg and Portola. Woodside 
postoffice is in the heart of the valley. 
The slope of the foothills was now 
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gradual enough so that the party could 
follow the dashing waters of an arroyo. 
The mountains over which they had come 
seemed to encircle the estero, and Father 
Crespi gave them the name of his patron 
San Francisco. That day camp was 
pitched on Redwood Creek within a short 
distance of the bay. 

In the next few days, on one of which 
the party ate acorns and suffered extreme- 
ly, Sergeant Ortega made an exploration 
around the head of the bay to the vicinity 
of Alviso. There was-no sign of a ship, 
and a council of the officers voted for a 
return southward in search of Monterey, 
for they could not afford the time and 
rations further to explore the new discov- 
ery. Portola urged that they go forward, 
but yielded to the advice of his subordi- 
nates, and on November 11th all started 
for the coast. 

Point Pinos was reached on November 
28th. The party set up two crosses, bur- 
ied a letter for the long-looked-for San 
Carlos, and on December 10th, after a 
severe snow-storm in the neighboring 
hills, set out with only sixteen sacks of 
flour for sixty-five men on the five hun- 
dred odd miles between them and San 
Diego. On arrival, Father Crespi wrote 
to Father Palou: “Those who departed 
* * * from this place * * * for Mon- 
terey have returned this twenty-fourth day 
of January of the present year (1770) ; 
with the merit of having been compelled to 
eat the flesh of male and female mules; 
and with not having found the port of 
Monterey.” 

On May 24th, however, the indomitable 


Portola had again arrived at Point Pinos. 
He expressed a desire to see the second 
cross of the former expedition, during 
the erection of which he had been on the 
southern side of the point, and was led to 
it by a soldier, accompanied by Crespi and 
Fages. Reflecting that Point Pinos and 
that opposite, which they judged to be 
Ano Nuevo, enclosed the “great gulf,” 
and noticing that it was shaped like the 
letter O; that its.water.was smooth and 
looked like a lagoon, and that two large 
whales were not more than fifty varas from 
land, which was a sign there was a good 
depth of water for anchorage, they broke 
forth with one voice: 

“This is the Port of Monterey, which 
we have sought; it is exactly as reported 
by Sebastian Vizcaino and Cabrera 
Bueno.” 

Father Crespi had written that if the 
Bay of Monterey were not discovered, “in 
default of it we have this most famous 
one of San Francisco, wherein to plant 
the standard of the Most Holy Cross.” 
Little did Don Gaspar de Portola, Cap- 
tain of Dragoons in the Regiment of 
Spain, gazing on the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, dream that in one hundred and 
forty years his military affiliation would 
furnish inspiration for use in a com- 
memorative pageant; nor was the good 
Padre Juan Crespi, when he stated this 
exceedingly large port “could not only 
contain all the navies of His Catholic 
Majesty, but those of all Europe as well,” 
aware that he had uttered a note of pro- 
phecy for the distant month of October, 
1909. 
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TWO IN A TAVERN 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR 


ISS TROTTER had been 
pacing the veranda for twenty 
minutes, glancing impatiently 


down the trail for the gujde 
who was to show her the wonders of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Between 
glances she feasted her eyes on the beau- 
ties of the scene. 

Far below, the ruins of a great city— 
apparently—were spread out. Another 
Pompeii stood revealed. The bastions, 
turrets, pinnacles, and sculptured facades 
of the Titanic castles glowed in the morn- 
ing light. Other shapes chiseled by the 
Great Sculptor suggested the towers and 
domes of a grand cathedral, from the tow- 
ers of which, presently, would come the 
call of early vespers ; yonder rose the walls 
of a fort, buttressed and battlemented. A 
butte lifted on its ragged shoulder the 
hull of a battleship. 

Miss Trotter sighed. She had enter- 
tained thoughts of photographing the 
Canyon. Photograph it! How could one 
get at tt without the aid of a flying 
machine? Or, given the flying machine, 
how content one’s self with a black-and- 
white reproduction of the panoramic pic- 


ture, in which red—the whole gamut of . 


reds—brown, blue, yellow and royal pur- 
ple, were mingled ? 

A step on the veranda turned her 
thoughts to the guide. He stood before 
her, a tall, good looking fellow in brown 
corduroy, brown, high-topped boots and 
broad-brimmed sombrero. “Picturesque,” 
was her mental comment. 

“You are going to take me into the can- 
yon,” she said, not at all interrogatively. 
Miss Trotter, it may be remarked, in pass- 
Ing, was positive, pretty and peremptory. 

“Why—er—yes,” the young man an- 
swered, taking off his hat with a graceful 
Sweep. 

“T’m not accustomed to riding, so you’d 
better get a mule or a burro for me. They 


are sure-footed; and I shall feel safer 
when we’re going down Jacob’s Ladder 
and around Cape Horn. And, guide”—he 
was turning to carry out her orders— 
“have the hotel people put us up a good 
lunch. I intend to stay down there all 
day.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to Rowe's - 
Point first?” diffidently suggested the one 
addressed. “According to the guide book, 
a most comprehensive view of the amphi- 
theatre can be obtained there.” 

“How far is it?” 

“The Point is about two miles distant 
from the hotel, by wagon road. The road 
twists in and out among the trees, and to 
all appearance there isn’t a canyon within 
one hundred miles. Suddenly, without 
warning, you step out on the level rock 
platform that rounds off this promontory ; 
and before you know what has happened, 
you are gazing into a hole that runs down 
to the center of the earth.” 

“Intelligent above his class,” wag Miss 
Trotter’s second mental verdict, as she 
stood irresolute, uncertain whether to 
adopt the guide’s suggestion or to reject 
it. 

“We'll go down into the Canyon to-day,” 
she announced, “and to-morrow I'll take 
the wagon road to Rowe’s Point in the 
morning, and the Rim Trail, to Moran’s 
Point, where the artist’s celebrated pic- 
ture was painted, in the afternoon. Con- 
sider yourself engaged for the day.” 

The guide was gone but a short. time. 
Returning, he dismounted from his horse, 
and packed the lunch which the bell boy 
brought, in the saddle-bags; then leading 
the diminutive burro to the horse-block, 
he assisted Miss Trotter to mount. 

‘Don’t attempt to direct him,” he ad- 
vised. “Give him his head, and he will 
carry you with perfect safety.” 

He swung into his saddle and started 
off, Miss Trotter following timorously. 
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The Cathedral Towers. 


Bright Angel trail slipped toward the 
edge of the chasm. ‘There was no pre- 
monition of the sudden drop that sent 
Miss Trotter skittering down an incline of 
forty-five degrees. She grabbed franti- 
cally at the tail of her beast lest she should 
slide over its ears, and gave utterance to 
a little squeak of dismay. To her great 
relief, the guide appeared not to have 
heard her. She had a feeling that she did 
not wish to appear at a disadvantage be- 
fore the guide. 

Down, down, they followed the cork- 
screw trail, between massive sandstone 
walls that shut them in and served as a 
frame for the picture that was revealed 
beyond. Miss Trotter’s first timid fears 
were forgotten. She gazed in rapt won- 
der at the scene. 

At Cape Horn the guide called a halt. 
The animals must rest. 

“T am glad that you waited until the 


day was properly aired before ‘starting 
out,” he said. “There was a party of tour- 
ists that came down on the late train last 
right, intending to go back on the early 
train this morning. They got up at break 
of day and prowled about in the chilly 
dawn ; and all they saw for their pains was 
a view of the lake of mist, dotted with the 
island-like peaks of buttes that have their 
foundation a thousand feet or more be- 
low—a lake that filled the Canyon from 
brim to brim. 

“And this,” stpplemented Miss ‘Trot- 
ter, ironically, “is the brand of tourist 
who, returning, proclaims most vocifer- 
ously that he has ‘seen’ the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado! One meets this kind 
abroad. He lives, moves and has his be- 
ing according to Cook’s schedule, which 
allows fifteen minutes for the inspection 
of a cathedral, and twenty-four hours or 
so for the rest of Europe.” 

“And, sad to say, the kind one meets 
abroad is, usually, American,” the guide 
smilingly asserted, as he again reined his 
horse into the trail. 

Miss Trotter forgot to be astonished at 


_ this further evidence of the guide’s intelli- 


gence. She was now taking it quite as a 
matter of course. -Perhaps all Western 
guides were like that. 

Three miles of alternate climbing and 
tobogganing—the latter, chiefly—and they 
reached the floor of the Canyon, a thou- 
sand feet below the rim. Still following 
the trail, which ran nearly straight over 
the -plateau that was bordered on either 
side by buttes, they came upon a shade! 
spring, where the horses were glad to tarry. 
Graceful willow§ bent above the water 
that, gushing from the ground, flowed 
away in loops and curves—a silver ribbon 
of a stream. 

“Tt is only within very recent years that 
the tourist found his way here,” said Miss 
Trotter, instructively, taking a firm hold 
on the saddle-horn as the burro lowered 
his head to drink. “Previous to that time 
the Canyon, so far as the general public 
is concerned, was still undiscovered.” 

“And yet,” the guide returned with a 
winning smile, “haven’t you a—er—sort 
of feeling that you may, at any moment, 
Columbus-like, make some wonderful dis- 
covery? Yesterday I was down here, in- 
tending to go to the river. I came to a 








At the edge of the chasm, one thousand feet sheer. 
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division of ways, the trail, to the right, 
leading to the river, the one to the left to 
‘a range where Cliff-dwellers, years ago, 
built in the crannies of the wall. I took 
the trail to the left.” 

“What did you find?” Miss ‘Trotter 
breathlessly inquired. Her brown eyes 
were wide and childlike in her interest; 
her red lips were parted in breathless ex- 
pectancy. 
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‘What,” said the guide, answering her 
question by asking another, “would you 
instinctively look for on that threshold of 
mystery? “The trail of the tourist is over 
it all’—Europe, Mexico, America—Ah! 
I see you understand,” he finished, as Miss 
Trotter’s face sparkled into smiles. “I did 
not find the sardine can and the empty 
beer bottle of the Tribe of the Wander- 
ing Foot; hence, I hailed The Tavern as 














“Down Brakes!” 


“T found a little house that, I am sure, 
has never been visited by tourists. I 
promptly named it The Tavern, took pos- 
session, and ate my luncheon there.” 

“How do you know that you are the 
Columbus of this discovery?” Miss Trot- 
ter asked. 


my own particular discovery. We'll lunch 
there to-day if you like.” 

“Couldn’t we do the cliff house and the 
river, too?” queried the ambitious Miss 
Trotter. 

“There is a two-mile walk over shifting 
shale, and a tough scramble down the per- 











The road to Rowe’s Point, through the famed Coconino forest. 
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pendicular wall of the river canyon 
thrown in with the walk. _ You see, the 
Colorado river dashes along between walls 
of black granite hundreds of feet below 
the floor of the Canyon, threading a can- 
yon that lies within the Canyon. The 
ac” would be too difficult for you.” 

e spoke as one having authority; and 
Miss Trotter, unaccustomed as she was to 
any man’s dominance, meekly subsided. 

When they arrived at “the division of 
the ways,” the guide unhesitatingly took 
the trail to the left. As they neared a 
huge butte, they saw evidence of man’s 
masonry in the crevices of the sky-piled 
rocks that towered above the trail. 

The guide picketed the animals, and 
taking the saddle-bags over one arm, 
offered his hand to Miss Trotter. A 
breathless scramble of fifty feet, and they 
stood on a narrow shelf where were two 
diminutive dwellings. 

“There are other worlds to conquer,” 
announced the guide. “Around that 
shoulder of rock is—The Tavern. Will 
you try the air-line? With your back to 
the rock—Don’t look down! Now! One, 
two, three—side-step !” 


They rounded the “shoulder,” and sank 
down, laughing, in front of the third, and 


much larger house. Miss Trotter took off 
her hat and leaned her head against the 
wall of the house. The guide emptied the 
saddle-bags, and arranged the lunch as 
daintily as any woman. 

“T should like,” said Miss Trotter, hesi- 
tating between a tongue and a cress sand- 
wich, and finally accepting them both, “to 
stay here at the Canyon for a week or two. 
There are the Havasupi Indian village, 
the copper mine, the lime rock caves—oh, 
ever sO many ‘points of interest that I must 
leave unvisited.” 

“It would be delightful,” the young 
man agreed. He gazed dreamily at Miss 
Trotter. Miss Trotter gazed dreamily at 
the landscape, drenched in the radiance 
of the sun that now was swinging west- 
ward. 

‘Delightful!” he repeated. . 

Miss Trotter crunched a ‘cracker be- 
tween her white little teeth. 

“T have just been reading how Lieuten- 
ant Ives was sent out by the war depart- 
ment in 1857, with instructions to explore 
the Colorado river as far from its mouth 


as navigation should be found practi- 
cable,” she said, in the “informing” way 
into which she occasionally lapsed, and 
which, pedantic in suggestion, came oddly 
from one so young and attractive. “But 
so far as we know, the early Spanish ex- 
plorers were the first to sight the mighty 
chasm. This was the expedition of 1540, 
which journeyed from the Moki pueblos 
northwestward across the desert, ob- 
taining a view of the Canyon, but fail- 
ing in every attempt to descend its walls.” 
The guide seemed intensely interested. 
He hung on Miss: Trotter’s words, and she, 
recognizing that here was fertile ground 
for her seeds of wisdom, proceeded : 
“Until forty years ago, the exact course 


of the Colorado was unknown for many 


miles, even its origin being a matter of 
conjecture. It was difficult to approach 
within a distance of two or three miles 
from its channel, while descent to the 
river's: edge could only be hazarded at 
wide intervals, as it lay in an appalling 
fissure at the foot of seemingly impossible 
cliff terraces that led down from the bor- 
dering plateau; and to tempt its naviga- 
tion was to court. death. 

. “In 1869 Major J. W. Powell under- 
took the exploration of the river with nine 
men and four boats, starting from Green 
River City in Utah. The project met 
with the most earnest remonstrance from 
those who were best acquainted with the 
region, including the Indians, who main- 
tained that boats could not possibly live 
in any one of a score of rapids and falls 
known to them. It was also currently be- 
lieved that for hundreds of miles the river 
disappeared wholly beneath the surface 
of the earth. 

“That the idea was erroneous was 
proved then by Major Powell and two 
years ago by Ronald Burton, who wrote 
a thrilling account of his journey—Why 
do you look at me like that?” 

“It is beginning to dawn on me that 
you may have taken me for some one else,” 
said the young man slowly. “I didn’t men- 
tion my name to vou at first, because— 
er—weli, I was rather taken by surprise. 
And you didn’t tell me yours, you know.” 

“T am Miss Trotter, and I’m on my 
way to Long Beach, California, to speak 
on the Spiral in Nature before the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,” said the young lady, 











TWO IN A TAVERN. 


formally. ‘There was, however, a slight 
quaver in her voice. The occasion, the 
place and the man possibly caused it. 
“T am Ronald Burton,” said the young 
man, not at all formally, but with exceed- 
“I myself will—er—ap- 


ing diffidence. 
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ing of a cricket in a crevice of the wall of 
The Tavern. 

“T mistook you for a guide!” burst from 
Miss Trotter in accents almost tearful. 
“Oh, Mr. Burton, what must you think 
of me?” 














Where “Bright Angel” trail begins. 


pear before the Chautauqua Assembly. I 
-[ am glad you like my book, Miss Trot- 

Miss Trotter gasped, and put her hands 
to her crimsoning cheeks. Silence fell be- 
tween the two, broken only by the chirp- 


The cricket’s chirping sounded insist- 
ently loud during the moment that elapsed 
before the young man answered. Then: 

“TI should like to tell you what I 
think of you. May I tell you—some- 
time ?” 





A UNIQUE CLIMATE 


BY W. A. TENNEY 


United States Weather Bureau 

are scientific curiosities. The 
red lines, chiefly parallel, running north 
and south through two-thirds of the length 
of the State, signify an equal temperature 
along the belts covered by each line. On 
the margin at the end of the lines are ar- 
ranged a succession of numbers from 44 
to 72, denoting the mean annual tempera- 
ture each line represents. The parallel 
belts of country over which the lines pass 
are not far apart, yet the maps show a 
regular gradation of temperature. A 
map of no other country on the face of the 
globe has such an arrangement of isother- 
mal lines running north and south. 

It may be asked on what principles 
were these strange lines arranged on the 
maps? In California are more than a 
hundred United States Signal Stations 
furnished with instruments which daily 
give a record of the temperature,.the at- 
mospheric pressure, the humidity, the pre- 
cipitation and the course and velocity of 
the winds. ‘These instrumental records 
from a hundred stations, all over the 
State, are sent to headquarters where they 
are sorted and classified. It has been 
found that the places reported at about 
the same temperature are so situated that 
a line may be drawn: from one point to 
another to the opposite end of the State. 
As an example, Poway, near the Mexican 
line, has an annual mean of 62.6 degrees 
and Riverside in the adjoining county is 
62.3; Redlands, in the next county, is 
62.2; Los Angeles, 62.6; Fresno, 62.5; 
Newman, Stanislaus County, 62.1; Anti- 
och, at the mouth of the San Joaquin, 
62.6; Rio Vista, near the mouth of the 
Sacramento, about the same;-and all the 
way up the Sacramento on both sides are 
points differing -but a degree or two till 
Redding is reached in Shasta County at 


‘ HE ISOTHERMAL maps of 
t California, published by the 


61.3. Here is a belt 600 miles long north 
and south where there are spots at. least, 
all the way, at which the thermometers do 
not differ more than a degree or two. 
It has been found by experiment that or- 
anges, olives and other semi-tropical 
fruits, where the soil is suitable, can be 
grown in the northern counties of Butte, 
Tehama and Shasta equally as well as they 
can in Los Angeles, Seaside and San 
Diego Counties. Facts confirm the accu- 
racy of the isothermal lines of the 
Weather Bureau. 

At this point attention is called to the 
situation of California, and its general 
topography. Whoever will look at a map 
may see the peculiar location and con- 
struction. In form it is an irregular par- 
allelogram extending from 3214 degrees 
of latitude to 42 degrees north, and on an 
average it is 200 miles wide, inclosing an 
area of 153,650 square miles. It surpasses 
in size all of New England, with New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio added. It 
lies diagonally with the points of the com- 
pass: On the north it is bounded by the 
Siskiyou mountains, on the east by the 
high Sierra range, and on the west by the 
Pacific Océan. Near the ocean, at ir- 
regular distances, is the Coast Range. Be- 
tween these ranges is a great inland valley 
450 miles long and 50 miles or more in 
width, between the high foothills. This 
inland empire is nearly in the form of an 
ellipse reaching over five degrees of lati- 
tude. The area is about equal to that of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland 
and Delaware combined. The Sacramento 
River drains the north and the San Joa- 
quin gathers the water from near the south 
end, and the two rivers meet at the head 
of Suisun Bay, pouring the accumulated 
waters into the ocean through the Golden 
Gate; and this forms the only open pass, 
through the Coast Range between the 
ocean and the great valley. The extreme 
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southern end of the valley discharges its 
waters into Tulare Lake, which has no 
visible outlet. In the Sierra range not 
far from the south end of the valley is 
Mt. Whitney, 14,898 feet high, ‘with per- 
petual snow and ice on its summit. 

Only a few miles from the base of Mt. 
Whitney is Death Valley, with its lowest 
plain 480 feet below sea level, surrounded 
by tropical deserts, hot as Sahara. No- 
where else within an equal space can one 
pass from so high an altitude to so low a 
depth from sea level; or from a summit 
of perpetual congealation to a plain 
where the thermometer registers 124 de- 
grees in the shade, or to 140 in the sun. 
Here nature’s forces have done their best 
in shooting up and shaking down the 
material elements. Such extremes of gra- 
dation in height, depth and temperature 
are nowhere else so near neighbors. How 
much influence this peculiar situation 
may have on the climate of the State at 
large north and south has not been scien- 
tifically settled. ‘The deserts below sea 
level from Death Valley to Salton must 
radiate their heat afar athwart the ele- 
vated table lands. 


One other point, it is claimed, wields a 
potent influence over the general climate 


of the State. The coast line from Alaska 
has a southerly trend, so there is little ap- 
parent break to the Arctic breezes. About 
one-third of the way from Mexico to Ore- 
gon, at Point Conception, the coast turns 
abruptly to the east, and so continues for 
eighty miles. Near this point, also, the 
Coast Range is broken off; and parallel 


with the new coast line is the Santa Ynez. 


range connecting with the Tehachapi 
range, and extending to the Sierras. This 
high cross wall of rock, commencing 
where the coast line changes, it is pre- 
sumed, arrests the boreal gales and the 
heat of the great inland valley, and forms 
the climatic division between Northern 
and Southern California. Again the re- 
moval of the regular Coast Range opens a 
vast plain or mesa from the ocean to the 
extension. of the Sierras. This tract to 
the foothills in places, at least, 50 miles 
wide, is open to the placid waters, bring- 
ing the warm Japanese current and shel- 
iered from bleak fogs, seems to insure a 
climate of ideal mildness. The real es- 
tate dealers, the transportation agents and 
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the hotel proprietors spread broadcast 
their circulars, assuring the public that 
the great plain from Santa Barbara to 
San. Diego has a climate unequaled for 
its, “soft and balmy qualities.” But after 
all, can it be proved that the climate 
south of Point Conception and the Te- 
hachapi is superior to what can be found 
north’ Unfortunately no scientific in- 
struments have been invented to measure 
the “soft and balmy qualities.” The 
United States Weather Bureau furnishes 
no such instruments at their signal sta- 
tions. The bureau does not accept ner- 
vous sensibilities as an accurate measure 
of any department of the weather. 

Let a native of the Congo country go 
to Modoc county, where the mercury falls 
to 28 below zero, and he would conclude 
from his feelings that he was at the point 
where mercury freezes. Or let a native 
from Point Barrow go to Death Valley, 
where it is claimed eggs cook in the sand 
from heat of the sun, and he would con- 
clude from his feelings that the ther- 
mometer should stand at near 212, the 
point where water boils. Sensations aud 
thermometers do not agree in temperature. 

Near the southeast corner of California 
is a desert region where the Weather: Bu- 
reau reports the mean annual temperature 
from 68 to 72 degrees, and the highest as 
from 116 to 124 degrees. In the northern 
part of the State there is no such inferno. 
Aside from this exceptional locality and 
the high mountain crests the climate 
north and south is surprisingly uniform. 
To show that latitude cuts little or no 
figure in the climate, attention is called to 
two circles of isothermal lines on the 
map. One is in San Diego County near 
the Mexican border, and at its center is 
Poway, the other circle is in the northern 
end of Humboldt County, a few miles 
from Oregon; in the center is Orleans. 
The two points are relatively in the same 
latitude as Charleston, South Carolina, 
and New York. Poway has a mean an- 
nual temperature of 62.6; highest 107, 
lowest 26. Orleans registers 62.4; highest 
109, lowest 29. The northern is three de- 
grees warmer in winter and two degrees 
in summer than the southern. They are 
about equally distant from the coast. The 
elevation of Poway is 460 feet. Of Or- 
leans 520. Only 60 feet difference. 
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Take two other points; El Cajon in 
San Diego County is about as far from 
Mexico as Shasta in Siskiyou is from 
Oregon. El Cajon registers mean annual 
63.4; highest 107, lowest 29. Shasta 
63.9; highest 108, lowest 24. . El Cajon 
is near the coast at an elevation of 484 
feet. Shasta is at the extreme north end 
of the great inland valley east of the Sac- 
ramento river and at an elevation of 1049 
feet. 

Altitude decides little until the alpine 
heights or infernal depths are reached. 
As an example, Rocklin and Auburn are 
18 miles apart. The elevation of Rocklin 
is 249 feet, of Auburn 1360 feet. The 
register of Rocklin is mean 60.6; highest 
100, lowest 24. Auburn 60; highest 108, 
lowest 27. Between the two points by 
rail is Newcastle, five miles from Auburn, 
and 970 feet elevation. Here is a citrus 
belt unsurpassed in the State. The or- 


anges at Newcastle are ready for market a 
month earlier than at Los Angeles and 
Seaside, and of the richest quality. This 
belt is north of the center of the State, and 
in the foothills east of the Sacramento. 
The climate of California is a phenome- 


nal mystery. It cannot be estimated or 
traced by the rules which prevail in other 
parts of the world. 

I once crossed the Sierras in April, be- 
fore the middle. We left the snow-sheds 
just as the rising sun began to glitter on 
the surrounding peaks.. The snow, be- 
ginning to melt, was nearly ten feet deep 
on a level. The road winds back and 
forth in curves and loops down the moun- 
tain side from an altitude of nearly 6,000 
feet. Some miles before the train stopped 
at 7:30 for the crew and passengers to 
get breakfast, we were passing fruit or- 
chards in full blossom. Before nine 
o’clock we were in one of the richest or- 
ange belts in the State. At ten o’clock we 
were rushing through hay fields where 
the farmers were mowing, raking and 
stacking hay. At eleven o’clock we were 
in Sacramento. Thus in less than five 
hours, passing over a circuitous road of 
92 miles, we passed from snow and ice ten 
feet deep to harvest fields in April. In 
what other part of the world can so great 
a variety of climate be found in so short 
a space and time or distance? 

We are not dependent upon scientific 
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instruments alone to determine the quali- 
ties of California climate. The cultivated 
productions corroborate the records of the 
Weather Bureau. Some plants and trees 
will endure almost an unlimited range of 
climate. Wheat, rye, oaks and pines 
thrive from the tropics to the Arctic. It 
is not so with pineapples, bananas, dates 
and olives. Citrus fruits, oranges, lem- 
ons, date-palms, cannot endure a temper- 
ature much below 24 degrees without in- 
jury to fruit and trees. There must be 
a mean of not less than 60 degrees. With 
these restrictions, citrus orchards are 
thriving in most of the counties of the 
State. 

The first immigrant settlers in Califor- 
nia were Franciscan Missionaries from 
Spain. They began operations at San 
Diego, and gradually increased their sta- 
tions where they found the largest Indian 
settlements. Finding the climate so much 
like that in their native land, they intro- 
duced the citrus fruits. Step by step they 
planted stations a day’s journey apart till 
they reached San Rafael and Sonoma, 
near San Francisco. At the most of 
these stations they started citrus fruits 
and palms. Even in Sonoma it is found 
oranges do nearly as well as south of the 
Tehachapi. Trees there only a few years 
old are three feet in circumference. At 


‘the time of the secularization of missions. 


about 1837, the stations were abandoned, 
and the orchards, with other improve- 
ments, went to ruin. A few years later, 
when California became United States ter- 
ritory, and the mines were discovered, a 
class of immigrants took possession who 
had no experience nor interest in semi- 
tropical fruits. The early American set- 
tlers confined their attentions to what 
seemed to pay best, grazing, grain and de- 
ciduous fruits. It was 1860 before any 
particular attention was given to oranges 
and lemons. The old orchards were stil! 
in existence about Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and other abandoned missions. 
In 1855 some one at Sacramento planted 
the seeds from an Acapulco orange. Two 
years later, one of the little trees was 
transplanted at Bidwell’s Bar, Butte 
County. It is now a large and thriving 
tree. This was the first experiment with 
oranges in the great inland valley and in 
the northern part of the State. The ex- 
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periment with one tree has resulted in 
making Butte County one of the richest 
orange centers in the State. In 1862 there 
were in.all California 25,000 orange trees ; 


the latest reports show now more than . 


5,000,000 trees. North of a line passing 
due, east from San Francisco, citrus or- 
chards are increasing almost as fast as 
south of the Tehachapi. ‘The vast graz- 
ing and grain fields are being divided in- 
to orange orchards because they pay bet- 
ter (from $800 to $1,000 an acre) for 
fruit. The climate is eminently fitting. 


In the Capitol Park, containing about 


thirty acres, around the State House at 
Sacramento, may be seen 350 different 
varieties of trees, natives of every country 
upon the face of the globe—all growing 
together and flourishing as if they were 


at home. This is the finest capitol park in- 


the United States, and is the wonder of 
all visitors who are acquainted with the 
many varieties of trees that are to be 
found from the tropics to the poles.— 
State Agricultural Society. 

What spot can be found outside of 


California where the denizens from the © 


tropics and the Arctic can stand side by 
side without finding it too hot or too cold 
for the life of those from the extremes? 
Here is a marvel of climatic perfection. 

Do not be deceived. The climate is not 
the same all over California. It is alike 
only in spots or belts, not affected as in 
the world at large by latitude and alti- 
tude. In other spots close by it is quite 

‘different. Points eight degrees of lati- 
tude apart, far as Charleston, South Caro- 
lina and New York, do not differ two de- 
grees in temperature. Other spots a mile 
apart differ materially. An example: 

One winter I spent at Ventura, east 
of Point Conception. The city is on the 
seaside. From the beach to the steep 
mountain side is eight city blocks—about 
a quarter of a mile. I found that on a 
few mornings on the level plat toward the 
beach there was a light frost, but above 
the upper street it was always frostless. 
No plants were touched. 

This warm belt was not more than a 
hundred feet above the tide level, but it 
was sheltered by high mountain spurs, 
and open to the warm ocean current. Less 
‘han a mile from this warm spot ice was 
‘formed a quarter of an inch thick. The 
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cold place was close to the shady side 
of a bluff, at the mouth of a deep canyon 
through which cold blasts from the north 
swept down from the high mountain 
peaks. The situation made the difference 
in the temperature. About five blocks 
from the sea and not far from the mouth 
of the canyon are two venerable date-palm 
trees, planted by the Mission Fathers 
about 1788, one hundred and twenty years 
ago. They have never produced fruit. 
Sea fogs and the cold draughts from the 
mountains are not congenial to the child- 
ren of the desert. At Winters, an hour’s 
ride from Sacramento, is a palm tree 
which is annually loaded with fruit. One 
year it produced 700 pounds of dates, a 
single branch weighing 40 pounds. Win- 
ters is considerably north of the center of 
the State, and in the great inland empire, 
while Ventura is south of Point Concep- 
tion and close to Los Angeles County. 
The successful cultivation. of the fruit, 
as well as the records of the Weather Bu- 
reau, prove that latitude and _ elevation 
alone wield only a minimum influence on 
California climate. The weather is de- 
termined chiefly by situation. The broad 
and sunny plains and land-locked valley 
points, sheltered by mountain spurs or 
exposed by canyons, relative distance 
from sea fogs and snow peaks; these are 
the conditions which regulate the unique 
climate of California. On no _ other 
ground can we account for the strange 
exceptions to general rules. Poway and 
Orleans are about equally distant from 
the ocean, differ only 60 feet in altitude, 
but are separated by nine degrees of lati- 
tude. The mean temperature is the same, 
and the northern point is three degrees 
the warmer in winter. Poway and Or- 
leans are alike in the citrus zone. Por- 
terville and Shasta have about the same 
mean temperature; Shasta is five degrees 
colder at the lowest. The altitude of Por- 
terville is 464 feet, and of Shasta 1049 
feet ; the two places are situated in the op- 
posite end of the interior valley, five de- 


- grees of latitude apart; each is in the cit- 


rus zone. ‘Their latitude corresponds to 
the south line of Virginia and Connecti- 
cut. 

Some repetition has been introduced to 
show the correspondence of the Weather 
Bureau with the facts gathered from fruit 
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culture, and also to gather -the results of 
details into the closest compass. It is im- 
portant to add that between the given 
points of about the same temperaure at 
nearly the extremes of latitude are places 
near the coast and also inland where there 
is every grade of climate from a mean of 
44 degrees to a mean of 72 degrees, and 
the lowest, 54 degrees to 16 degrees below 
zero. Environment chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, caused the diversity. With the 
rarest exceptions, whatever the tempera- 
ture, the isothermal lines run north and 
south instead of parallel with the degrees 
of latitude. 


Along the California isothermal lines, 
extending more than 600 miles north and 
south is the greatest uniformity of tem- 
perature during the year to be found any- 
where in the temperate zone. There are 
also parallel lines running the same dis- 
tance which show the greatest variety of 
temperature in an equal distance on 
earth. 

A home seeker can find any kind of 
climate desired in California without a 
long journey from any one of the common 
centers. And nearly all points are salu- 
brious. The greatest glory of California 
is its climate. 











THE ROLLING STONE 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


Here’s honor to the rolling stone, 

Who lives Life’s joke for Life alone, 

Who looks not with a miser’s greed 

On gold, save to supply his need : 

And so I say, nor bow my head, 

While life holds out, while blood runs red, 
The brave will Earth’s wild corners roam 
Nor gather moss till Death calls home. 


No twining parasite is he, 

Dependent on some friendly tree ; 

No terror holds him in its thralls, 

Alone he stands, ascends, or falls: 

And so I say, nor bow my head, 

While life holds out, while blood runs red, 
. The brave will Earth’s wild corners roam 

Nor gather moss till Death calls home. 


No mossbound anchorites are they, 

No clinging limpets in the bay, 

That hang to some protecting rock 
Because afraid to stand the shock 

And turmoil of the life without. 

Boldly they sail across the bar 

With courage for their guiding star: 

And so I say, nor bow my head, 

While life holds out, while blood runs red, 
The brave will Earth’s wild corners roam, 
Nor gather moss till Death calls home. 





“VANEETY.” THE 


BY LILLIAN 


which precedes the dawn that Bris- 

bane woke from an uneasy slumber 

in the thicket under the tupelo 
trees bordering the river. The acute in- 
stinct of a man familiar with the Indian 
country told him something had awakened 
him. Turning cautiously on his side, he 
parted the brush noiselessly, and peered 
out on the river racing swiftly along un- 
der the canopy of overhanging boughs. 
A minute passed; two; three; and then 
the listening man heard the faint dip of 
a paddle. “Didn’t think they would be 
after me so soon,” he muttered, as he ad- 
justed the sight on his rifle for close 
range. Of course they would discover 
him ; he had been too weary and exhausted 
the night previous to cover his trail. . It 
was contrary to the redskin nature to 
track at night, and he wondered grimly 
why they should have made an exception 
in his case. Three shots left. Well, that 
meant he woulde“pot” two of them; one 
for poor Murray and the other for Nel- 
son, his two companions they had mur- 
dered yesterday. And the third shot— 
they would have his scalp, but not until 
after the third shot—what then was left 
of it they were welcome to. He had been 
so positive of success, and now this was 
the end of it. The survey for the first 
tracks over the southern part of the con- 
tinent had cost the railroad company 
dearly in money and the lives of their 
bravest men, and Brisbane had been the 
only one who had been successful in evad- 
ing the Indians and completing the sur- 
vey to the river. He had known the dan- 
ger, and when his chief had told him to 
select the men to accompany him, he 
called for volunteers; refusing to order 
any man to go into the Indian country 
with him. When Murray and the boy 
Nelson stepped forward he was pleased; 
they knew the risks to be taken as well as 
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Brisbane did; they knew their business 
thoroughly, and if any three could succeed 
they could. It was not actually the sur- 
vey for the roadbed, but the most im- 
portant preliminary step in the science of 
railroad building; the mapping out of 
the prospective route. It was practically 
the primal intrusion of progress into the 
great Southwest, and the wondering eyes 
of the nation were upon the men who took 
the risks of death and torture in the In- 
dian country, as well as upon the man who 
risked their all to further a project which 
many wiseacres were wont to term prema- 
ture. 

General Miles and his cavalry were kept 
busy with Sitting Bull and Geronimo 
some few hundred miles away, and so 
general was the uprising that a military 
escort could not be spared, and the three 
men had to depend upon themselves to 
do their own scouting and protect them- 
selves as best they could. 

Men had made the attempt before, but 
none had ever returned, and many of the 
Eastern stockholders had advised delay 
until such time as the Government could 
make peace with the redskin braves. The 
president of the company replied that 
both he and the stockholders risked their 
fortunes, and while he asked no man to’ 
risk his life, if men there were who were 
willing to do so, it was the business of 
the company to take advantage of every 
opportunity ; and as to peace with the In- 
dians—the company could not afford to 
gamble in futures. : 

Brisbane heard the scratching of a pad- 
dle on the rocks in the stream, as though 
a canoe had approached too near their 
sharp jaws. His rifle pointed up stream, 
and the stock was pressed firmly against 
his shoulder and the hammer lay back 
with his finger on the trigger. A steady 
eye ran along the barrel, as he brought the 
rifle into position for a shot as the first 
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canoe turned the bend in the river. The 
light was dim, but he was sure of himself 
now, and’ he knew he would have to shoot 
quickly. He heard the scraping against 
the rocks again, and he wondered why 
they didn’t keep away from the rapids on 
the side, and get into the middle, where 
the current ran smoothly and swift. 

As a canoe came sweeping around the 
bend, he took rapid aim, but as he would 
have pressed the trigger, he gasped with 
amazement, and sat bolt upright. The 
canoe had one occupant, a child—a girl! 
She came perilously near to the bank 

where the water lashed itself into white 
foam on the jagged rocks. Dexterously 
she avoided them without seeming to see 
them; her eyes scanning the bank as she 
gracefully balanced herself, feet apart in 
the frail craft. Brisbane’s ears, trained 
to the silence, could hear no swishing of 
paddles up the river, and he thought the 
girl must be alone. 

Suddenly she turned the canoe toward 
the bank, jumped out and beached it. 
With long, quick strides she reached the 
brush and undergrowth, and scanning the 
ground hastily, she came directly to where 
Brisbane imelt, and parted the bushes 
abruptly. She looked at the man a mo- 
ment, and he fancied she appeared slight- 
ly satisfied as she muttered “huh.” “Hello, 
youngster,” Brisbane said cheerily, as he 
sprang up. “I suppose your whole tribe 
is out in your wake, taking the early 
morning air on the river, and as I’m a 
trifle solicitous about my health now, too, 
I’ll ask you to pardon me if I relieve you 
of the canoe. *Twill help me along.” 

Hope was once more dominant in Bris- 
bane, as he sprang down the incline and 
shoved the canee of skins and saplings in- 
to the stream, and sprang in. 

“Huh,” said the girl, with what seemed 
even more satisfaction, as she nimbly 
climbed in after him, just as he sent the 
craft swiftly into midstream. 

“Here, you; get out,” he said, as he 
paddled back to the bank: “Get out.” As 
he would have assisted her out of the 
canoe by the arm, a brown hand shot up, 
and five long bleeding lines on his face 
-marked the course of five finger nails. 
“You little tigress,” he said, as he winced 
in pain. 

“Huh,” answered the girl with undis- 
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guised satisfaction. He caught her by 
both arms, and would have put her on the 
bank, but he left her go as he saw two 
rows of glistening teeth in close proxim- 
ity to his arm. She reminded him of a 
kitten who, when you want to put it 
down, hangs on with its teeth and claws. 

‘All right,” he said, disgustedly, “you 
can stay—I haven’t any time to remain 
here arguing the merits of. the question 
with you.” 

He pointed the nose of the canoe down 
stream, and commenced to paddle furious- 
ly, not knowing now where the painted 
braves were. He was surprised that the 
girl made no demonstration, but he 
watched her closely nevertheless. For 
three hours they went on thus; the man 
in the bow paddling with all his force; 
twice riding unfamiliar rapids, but going 
on, on, as only a man who had the re- 
juvenation of hope in his heart could; on 
until he was ready to faint with exhaus- 
tion and fatigue. He gave no thought to 
hunger, although no food had passed his 
lips for forty-eight hours. He had all he 
had hoped for—a chance—and he was go- 
ing to get every shred out of it he could. 
In his pocket were the maps the company 
needed—they would not attempt to lay 
another foot of steel without them—and 
he had succeeded. If he could only out- 
wit the redskins. 

His. stroke grew weaker, and it was 
sheer luck that the light craft was not 
dashed to pieces on the rocks that. jutted 
out of the stream everywhere. 

The canoe rocked ever so little, and a 
brown hand grasped the paddle. 

“Let go there,” he shouted. 

Five little fingers sank into the carti- 
lege of his ear, as the other hand grasped 
the paddle, and Brisbane relinquished his 
hold. A long, slender, childish hand 
pointed to the stern; and a strong pair of 
young arms held the canoe steady as the 
man sank down among the skins in the 
bottom of the canoe. When they reached 
a smooth stretch of the river, the gir! 
drew some venison and a roasted quail 
from the twigs and leaves in the bow, and 
pressed the food into Brisbane’s hands. He 
looked up in wonder! Her face was as 
immobile as a bronze statue, as she dipped 
a slender hand into the stream and wet 
his parched lips many times. 
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When he had refreshed himself with 
food, Brisbane would have taken the pad- 
dle, but the Indian child pressed him back 
among the skins, and threateningly held 
up five slender fingers near his ear, and 
with a tired sigh and a smile on his lips 
he drifted into slumber. 

Many times the Indian maiden turned 
to look at him as he slept. Her face bore 
the stolid look of her people, but the 
depths of the dark eyes seemed to soften 
and sparkle as she gazed. Was it the 
great length of shapeliness and muscle of 
the man that drew her admiration or the 
cluster of straight brown locks framing 
his clear-cut face? Was it the grey of 
the eyes or the laugh that lurked round 
the mouth even in sleep? 

“Huh,” was all she said, as she bal- 
anced herself in the bow, but there are 
many waves on the ocean that never shall 
boom on the sandy bars, and the thoughts 
of an Indian maiden—who knows? 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
young surveyor woke from his refreshing 
sleep and sat up. 

His eyes rested on the tall Indian child 
in the bow. He wondered what it all 
meant; was she taking him away from one 
hostile camp to deliver him to the Apaches 
farther down the river? Some devilish 
Indian ingenuity, he thought, as he won- 
dered why he hadn’t forcibly put her out 
of the canoe in the beginning. Then he 
remembered the food; trying to keep. his 
strength up for some delectable jollifica- 
tion, no doubt—a tied-to-the-stake dance, 
perhaps.. 

“She certainly doesn’t resemble the 
Apaches,” he soliloquized, as he noted the 
straight nose, and splendid profile, as she 
turned sideways to sheer off from’ some 
rocks. Her hair was fine, not coarse like 
the Apache squaws, and hung over her 
shoulders in two long braids. As she stood 
in the bow, no easy task, balancing herself 
gracefully, she dipped the paddle steadily 
first on one side, then the other; she re- 
minded Brisbane of—yes, a goddess. It 
was the only word fitting to the uncon- 
scious pride and grace of her whole bear- 
ing. He fancied she might be about fif- 
teen years of age, possibly more. Her 
arms and shoulders were as developed as 
those of a strong boy, and the man re- 
flected that if all women were only as 
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straight and agile as this child, what a 
wonderful P 

‘Huh hd 

“Good afternoon, Lady-of-the-Claws,” 
he smiled. 

The girl paid no attention; her body 
was beni forward in an attitude of listen- 
ing and instantly—Brisbane was alert. He 
had heard it, too! The unmistakable 
stomp of Indian ponies drinking by the 
river. It was not behind them—it was 
ahead. While he had been sleeping they 
had come into a camp of Apaches! He 
expected the girl would give the alarm, 
and he drew his rifle to his shoulder. He 
lowered it instantly. Hang it all! Let 
her shout if she wanted to; maybe she was 
doing the right thing according to her 
savage code. The two shots would be for 
men, not fora woman. As he would have 
snatched the paddle from her, by a quick 
turn the canoe shot noiselessly under the 
overhanging branches near the bank. 
“Well, I’ll be”—Brisbane muttered, as she 
worked the craft up stream a little close 
to the bank, and under the low branches, 
until the thick foliage completely hid it 
from the view of any one passing on the 
river. Her face wore its stolid expression, 
but Brishane noticed that her nostrils 
dilated slightly. 

They lay hidden there until sunset. 
Painted braves led ponies to drink not fifty 
feet from their place of concealment, and 
Brisbane knew there must be a large camp 
near by. There seemed to be no squaws, 
children, or dogs, and he judged rightly 
that they were on the war path. He. won- 
dered whether they were reinforcements 
for Sitting Bull or only savage marauders 
preparing to attack some frontier village. 
At twilight, the faint sound of many pad- 
dles broke the appressive stillness, and 
through an aperture in the foliage he saw 
twenty or thirty canoes coming down the 
river. Each canoe held four or six In- 
dians ; their bodies and faces were painted 
hideously, and many were armed with 
rifles and bow and arrow. Now, surely, the 
girl would give the alarm. The first 
canoe approached directly opposite their 
hiding place. There was a young, power- 
ful buck in the stern, and Bris- 
bane thought he had never seen so cruel 
and rapacious a face. This fellow would 
stop the first bullet. As he raised his rifle 
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the girl put her fingers under the ham- 
mer, and her white teeth gleamed near 
his nose, as she scarcely breathed: “No 
shoot—quiet.” 

Canoe after canoe passed, and it was 
not until the last one was beached down 
the stream near the allies’ camp that she 
removed her fingers, and closed her lips 
over the small teeth. Brisbane stared at 
her in amazement. “What a wonderful 
child it is,” he muttered slowly. 

“See here, Little Claws,” he said, “you 
speak English?” 

Ignoring his question, she said, “Stay 
here. When dark, Apaches no see-go.” 

The young surveyor thanked his stars, 
—the moon would not rise until near 
morning. Here was another chance. His 
fingers passed over the papers in his 
breast with still more hope, and elation, 
which only a man who has surmounted 
difficulties can feel. 

The night was dark, but he kept the 
canoe in the umbrage of the trees that 
banked the river, and midnight saw the 
redskin encampment miles astern, and the 
tired Indian girl asleep on the skins in 
the bottom of the canoe. 

They journeyed thus for days; hiding 
by day and traveling by night. The small 
store of food gave out, but occasionally the 
girl would lie for hours in the bush wait- 
ing for a thirsty rabbit. Without a sound 
the slender fingers would close about the 
throat of the little animal and squeeze the 
life from it. And she would indifferently 
bring it to Brisbane to skin. They dared 
not light a fire, and there are worse things 
than raw rabbits, when hunger taps insis- 
tently. 

The last night on the river had passed, 
and Brisbane téld the girl he must take to 
the trails to reach his people. The girl 
had only spoken twice, but he knew she 
understood. He had been sorely puzzled 
about her. They had not seen the smoke 
of signal fires for two days, and he felt 
he would be safe in leaving the river and 
taking to the trails. He was familiar with 
the country now, and he knew that he 
could reach the railroad camp in two 
days. 

As he approached the girl, who had been 
screened from him by a bush, he stopped 
and smiled m amusement. She was kneel- 
ing on a flat rock, gazing into the reflect- 
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ing mirror of a pool as she braided her 
long hair. When she had finished, she 
continued to gaze at her reflection criti- 
cally. 

“Oh, woman, woman, thy name is van- 
ity,” laughed Brisbane. She looked up 
suddenly, and the first smile the man had 
seen on her face parted her lips. 

“Vaneety, Vaneety,” she said. “Like 
very much. What means?” 

“Oh,” the young man answered, 
means—let’s see——” 

He must be careful not to say anything 
to drive the pleased expression from those 


sit 


. eyes—and what pretty lips she had! 


“Why it means,” she was watching him 
closely, “it means very, very nice—very 
pretty—beautiful. Does that please you, 
little Apache ?” 

“No Apache!” she hissed, as the red 
blood glowed under her bronze skin. 
“Cherokee !”” 

“Whew, a Cherokee! An aristocrat!” 

“What’s mean areestocrat?” she asked. 

“That means very proud. But what 
were you doing in an Apache camp?” 
asked Brisbane, as the explanation of her 
fine features and hair began to dawn up- 
on him. 

“Big fight—many scalps. Apache steal 
squaw.” 

“When did you learn to speak English, 
little Cherokee ?” 

No answer. 

“Now, don’t be stubborn, child!” Sud- 
denly she sprang up and the man backed 
away amusedly as he saw the slender fin- 
gers working nervously. 

“No like Leetle Claws; no like Apache; 
no like Cherokee; no like child,” she 
hissed. 

“Oh, I see,” he said, trying to look re- 
spectfully serious. “Now, what would you 
like me to call you?” 

“Vaneety,” she answered shyly, and 
Brisbane thought he had never seen 
sweeter eyes or lips. There was something 
beguilingly childlike and yet womanly 
about the girl as she stood there smiling 
questioningly up at him. She moved 
closer to him, and indicated her satisfac- 
tion that the top of her head just reached 
his ear. “No child,” she said softly, look- 
ing at him with clear, innocent eyes. 

“You’re a beautiful——” he began im- 
petuously. “Tell me, chi-Vaneety,” he 
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asked quietly, “why did you try to help 
me get away from the Apaches?” 

Quickly she rolled his shirt sleeve away 
from his tanned wrists, and touched the 
white skin on his arm lightly. 

“My mother,” she whispered proudly. 
“Your mother a white woman,” he ex- 
claimed. “Yes, my father very big Chero- 
kee chief. Steal my mother. Like very 
much. Die sometime,” she finished with 
trembling lips. 

“Well, you dear little waif, and is that 
why you helped me?” the man asked soft- 
ly.“Say to my mother, Snow-Squaw some- 
time maybe help white man ” she be- 
gan. 

“What a pretty sentiment, child,” the 
surveyor said, feelingly. 

“No child,” she corrected gently, “Van- 
eety.” 

“Oh, certainly! I beg your pardon, 
Vanity.” She drew an old-fashioned flat 
needle case from her garment and handed 
it to Brisbane. He opened it, and re- 
moved his hat as he looked upon a faded 
daguerreotype—the sweet, girlish face of a 
white woman. 

‘Her mother!” he breathed reverently, 


as he looked into the shining depths of 
the maiden’s eyes. 

“Vanity,” he said unsteadily, 
handed her the little worn and faded 


as he 


“You must come with me. 


3? 


needle case. 
You must 
“No,” she answered dully, the brightness 
leaving her eyes. “No; Vaneety go back 
—you, go on.” Her voice sounded so 
hopeless and sad. It reminded Brisbane 
of the low moaning of the wind at sea. 
She pointed to the mountain on the 
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other, side of which was the railroad camp. 

“But, Vanity,” Brisbane insisted, “the 
Apaches will kill you.” 

“What’s care—who care?” she answered 
resignedly. 

“T care, Vanity, darling,” Brisbane an- 
swered, holding both her slender hands 
and bending over her ; “I care—I love you, 
dear little Cherokee——” 

“What’s love?” she asked quietly. 

“This, Vanity,” he whispered, as he 
pressed his lips to hers. 

“Vaneety like love very much,” she said 
sweetly, after a little. 

“l’m glad you do, you beautiful dar- 
ling,” Brisbane said joyously. “You’re 
going to come with me and be my wife, 
Vanity, and I’ll teach you everything your 
lovely mother knew. Maybe we can find 
out who she was, too. How old are you, 
anyway, sweetheart ?” 

She indicated seventeen winters on her 
slender hands. 

“And not any more summers, either, I’ll 
vouch,” Brisbane laughed. 

“What a lucky fellow I am,” he said, as 
he entered the railroad camp—two days 
later. “1 have the maps and I have Van- 
ity.” 

When the strange pale-faces came to 
meet them, the girl clung to Brisbane. 

“Come, sweetheart,” he said, quietly, 
“they are your people as they are mine.” 

With his arm around her, Brisbane ap- 
proached the amazed and jubilant rail- 
road men. 

“Who in the world is this?” asked the 
superintendent, smilingly. 

“Vaneety,” the girl answered proudly, 
with a dazzling smile. 





DEATH VALLEY BORAX BEDS 


The Homeric Industry of the American Desert 


BY 


N THE HISTORY of man’s hunt for 
mineral wealth there is no romance 
more fascinating than the grim 
story of Death Valley’s borax har- 

vest. It is woven in the tale of the 
once most isolated, most dreaded dis- 
trict of the Great American Desert. It 
writes the chapter of the most bizarre in- 
dustry the West has ever knéwn, an in- 
dustry waged far from even the crudest 
society that bred queer, half-salamander 
men who scraped borax from sun-blistered 
marshes and brought it miles beneath a 
fiery sky across a rugged arid sweep to 
civilization. Song and story resting for 
a space their well-worn theme of treasure 
gold can find rich romance in the quest 
of this Golden Fleece for which desert ar- 
gonauts during a decade paid death toll 
to heat and thirst in Death Valley’s maze 
of ash-heap hills and scar-like canyons. 
Mineral history can well give heed to the 
romance of this desert industry, because 
the harvest of Death Valley borax was the 
bulk of American borax, when American 
borax supplied the world. Indeed, it is 
the record of the first important borate 
deposits known to trade, since previous to 
the discovery ald working of the marshes 
of our Western waste, borax beds were ex- 
tremely scarce throughout the world. 
Widespread as the mineral is now, it 
nevertheless is something of a parvenu, 
though Bulwer Lytton attempts to give it 
antiquity in his “Last Days of Pompeii,” 
when he has Nero use it in his carnage 
shows at the Coliseum. Lytton’s author- 
ity for this association of Nero and borax 
cannot be found. Its authenticity is ques- 
tionable beyond doubt, since previous to 
1742 chemistry records no knowledge of 
borax. About that time, green greasy 
borate crystals were imported from Thibet 
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where they. were found by the natives im- 
bedded in the mud of a certain chain of 
marshes. These crystals chemists named 
“tincal,” but in the Thibetan tongue they 
were called “Baurach,” probably the eto- 
mological derivation of borax. But with 
the exception of few boracic deposits in 
Italy, South America and California, 
which, furnishing a very meagre supply 
of borax,” were of small commercial value, 
fhe mineral was more of a laboratory odd- 
ity than a common article, until 1871, 
when William Troup found the first “cot- 
ton-ball” marsh in Western Nevada. 
Troup’s find brought about a_ borax 
transfiguration in the chemical, industrial 
and commercial worlds. The “cotton- 
ball”—the desert name for ulexite, a 
round mass of white crystals of borate of 
sodium-calcium—was an entirely new 
form of a borax deposit. But what was 
more to the point, it offered purer borax 
in an undreamed-of quantity. Chemistry 
at once ascertained scores of new uses for 


the mineral in the arts, and the demand 


increased as by magic. 

But great as was the augmented call, 
the supply outstripped it. Out in the 
West, the desert went borax mad. Lode 
hunters scorned or forgot gold and silver 
ledges. Every prospector set out with his 
burro to locate a “cotton-ball” swamp. Iso- 
lated desolate nooks of the desert were 
explored. Many a borax prospector left 
his bones to bleach on the blistered flats of 
Western Nevada and Eastern California. 
Out of this stampede came scores of borax 
beds large and small, and as many inde- 
pendent refining plants scattered over the 
arid region. The borax traffic became the 
most energetic industry of the West, a 
veritable giant in growth. 

Of this widespread “cotton-ball” gath- 








The great painted cliffs.of the Valley of Death 


ering, the Death Valley harvest was easily 
the most picturesque as well as the most 
important. Its characteristics were most 
typical of the bizarre peculiarities of the 
traffic. Its romance is the essence of this 
heroic age of the desert. In those days, 
Death Valley was a long way from cities, 


and city men, in spirit as well as in miles’ 
a 


None but an intrepid traveler ventured 
into the forbidding region, and reached it 
only after a fortnight of hard trail. Even 
among desert men it bore an unsavory 
reputation. It was spoken of as a spot of 
incredible heat, where water was scarce 
and danger plentiful. Moreover, there was 
. a gloomy tradition that it had come by its 
name through the disastrous attempt of 
an emigrant band to make a short cut to 
California across the hot low hollow. All 
had perished, the story ran, man and beast. 
To this lugubrious legend “desert rats”— 
those half-made derelicts of the sea of sun 
and sand—coming from the man-shunned 
vallev, would add grewsome tales of lost 
prospectors wandering thirst-crazed in 
endless canyons till they dropped and died. 
While much of Death Valley’s horror, 
whether pictured by “desert rat” or un- 
traveled scribe who never saw the spot, is 
exaggeration, its evil name is partially de- 
served. It has been a huge cauldron in 
which the desert sun has often cooked up 
a bitter kettle for man and beast. It isa 
strange, even sinister valley that sinks pot- 
like in the desert. Around it rise high 
ridges of slag mountains, the Panamints 
on the west, with a 12,000. foot altitude, 
and to the east the terra cotta Funeral 
ange fully 10,000 feet at its highest 
points. 
The dry bed of an ancient inland ses, 


the lowest of a chain of pre-historic lakes 
into it drains the rocky washes of the Ral- 
ston and Amargossa Deserts. According 
to a monument set up in the salt sump the 
lowest spot of its floor, the valley is 284 
feet below sea level, making it the lowest 
inland on the continent and perhaps in 
the world. 

Death Valley proper, that is, from the 
north end of the Amargossa Wallow to © 
the barricade of low buttes that divides it 
from Lost Valley, its northern extension, 
is about eighty miles long. Its concave 
floor, varying in width from ten to twenty 
miles, foothills to foothills, is a pebbly 
wash of ground and broken rock, save at 
the deeper dip, where the salt sump, a 
marsh of livid muck, lies like a-lake of 
mo!ten steel. But for two clumps of mes- 
quite, it is as barren as a stone slab. 
Sirocco-like dust storms hurtle up and 
down the valley, leaving for days a gray- 
ish purple haze. Mirages are common as 
sunshine. Truly it is the desert’s strong- 
hold with the desert’s idiosyncracies car- 
ried to an extreme. It is savagely beauti- 
ful. Viewed from Funeral peaks, the 
range of the entire region—the sagging 
valley with the pallid flat of its sump and 
sawlike contour of its mountain rim— 


- presents a cyclorama awful in its sweep of 


sun-burnt barrenness, marvelous as_ the 
Grand Canyon in its splashes of barbaric 
color. 

The danger of the region comes from its 
unnatural aridity. In this characteristic 
it outstrips the worst parts of the desert. 
A Government meteorological station 
maintained one year from June to Sep- 
tember at a point midway up the valley, 
where there is a stream of running water, 
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Furnace Creek, has a record of days when 
the atmosphere possessed barely five per 
cent humidity. So far as is known, no 
place in the world approaches this record. 
But north of Furnace Creek ten or twelve 
miles the valley, as desert men know, is 
much more dangerous. For this there is 
a reason. In the summer the hot winds 
from the Mojave and Amargossa Deserts 
blow into the south end of the valley and 
race up the liollow. In their passage over 
the salt sump, turned by the wrathful 
summer sun into a huge griddle pan, they 
are roasted and destitute of every sugges- 
tion of moisture reach the upper ends of 
the valley. The atmosphere at this point 
is thought to attain absolute zero humid- 
ity. Through this arid air not even a 
seasoned desert man can travel a mile 
without a dozen generous draughts from 
his canteen. The breath drawn into the 
lungs fairly licks the moisture from the 
tissues of the body. 

Neither Death Valley’s evil nature nor 
the terror tales told of it by “desert rats” 
frightened W. T. Coleman, a business 


romanticist such as the desert attracts. 
Not even the almost impenetrable isolation 
of the region daunted him. Rather the 


lugubrious glamor of the name and local- 
ity appealed to him. He reasoned, too, 
that anything trade wishes and is willing 
to pay for is worth going after, no matter 
what the difficulty. The market was ask- 
ing for borax, and upon the Death Val- 
ley swamp was plenty of “cotton-balls,” 
not to speak of a precipitate borate sprin- 
kled as drifted snow on the crust of the 
sump. 

The problem was to get the borax to 
trade. There was but one solution, to 
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freight it by wagon 164 miles to Mojave, 
a sun-baked railroad station on the brink 
of the desert. It was a long, weary, costly 
transportation impracticable to any one 
but a Coleman. But he tried and did it 
during the “Stone Age” of the borax in- 
dustry. 5 

The world has never seen more remark- 
able transportation than this borax haul- 
ing from Death Valley to Mojave. It was 
freakish in every detail. The route led 
across a burning desert, free from any 
sign of habitation. It wound up and 
down grade through rocky canyons and 
climbed steep mountain divides. Food 
and water had to be packed over the 
greater portion of the way. To make the 
trip possible, the distance was marked off 
in daily stages, with an effort to bring each 
night’s camp at a desert well or spring; 
but even when the system of travel was 
well-developed several dry camps o0c- 
curred on the long trail. The out trip to 
the upper end of Death Valley, when the 
wagons were not loaded, required ten days. 
The in-trip, when each outfit carried 20,- 
000 pounds of borax a fortnight. 

Ordinary wagons drawn by _ ordinary 
teams never could have accomplished this 
borax hauling. For it, special wagons 
were built at a cost of $1,000 each. They 
were the strangest vehicles that ever 
sprang into existence, tall-bedded struc- 
tures with wheels seven feet in diameter 
and seven inches across the tire. They re- 
sembled the closed animal cages of a cir- 
cus. Two such wagons, drawn usually by 


‘mules or horses, in large number, made 


up the extraordinary outfit that brought 
borax from Death Valley. 
Horsemanship that was horsemanship 





From the beds to the railroad in olden days. 














The task of driving so many animals is not an easy one 


piloted this aggregation of animals. Your 
famous whip -tooling along Fifth avenue 
or your expert drayman picking his way 
through a traffic jam, considers himself a 
pretty good hand with the ribbons if he 
manages without mishap six or even four 
horses. Out in the desert in those days of 
borax freighting the driver who halted at 
ten and even twelve mules was a mere 
“rawhide.” Your real “skinner” was the 
steersman of the borax team. At his 
wheels he had a span of heavy draught- 
horses; in the lead the cleverest, least-sin- 
ful pair of mules; and between, two by 
two, sixteen shades, shapes and sorts of 
mule devilishness. This string of animals 
he manipulated by means of a 120-foot 
jerk-line' or rope. What a spectacle of 
horsemanship it was—to see from the 
roadside—when this outfit, coming under 
full headway down grade, swung round a 
bend in a rough canyon trail. Such driv- 
ing was sheer magic. 

In the heydey of the borax freighting, 
Mojave was as roaring as a pay-dirt camp. 
Teamsters give bustle and bank to a town, 
and the borax carters did their part by 
Mojave. Gambling hells and bar-rooms 
ran wide open from one sunrise to the 
next. The stakes of the freighters kept 
them busy. Drivers drew their $100 a 
month, and swampers—the assistants who 
went along to cook, “flunkie,” and tend 
the break on down grades—their $765. 
This money was invariably “sloughed” in 

the gambling hells and saloons in time to 
take out the next trip. 


They were strange men, those drivers 
and swampers of Death Valley days, io be 
satisfied to flit back and forth shuttle-like 
between Mojave and Furnace Creek. 
They must have had a touch of “qyeer” 
in the beginning to take the job; and 
jolted along, week in and week out, be- 
neath a sun that grilled the brain, breath- 
ing the parched desert air, alone with 
their own vacuous thoughts, they grew 
into the half-mad wretches about whom 
incredible heart-sickening tales are told. 
As the freighting days wore on, quarrels 
and bloody duels between driver and 
swamper became so frequent that it was 
the chief duty of the superintendent at 
Mojave to make sure that all was fair 
weather with a pair at the end of each 
trip. before sending them out again to- 
gether on another grind over the lonely 
trail. But even with this precaution, dark 
tragedies occurred. Occasionally one of 
the five outfits that plied the Death Valley 
route would fail to arrive at the scheduled 
time. Three or four days later the next 
team would bring in the ugly news that 
the missing wagons were out on the road 
with a gristly corpse beside them. A new 
grave would rise beside the trail and a new 
outlaw haunt the desert fastness, all be- 
cause flesh and blood and brain could not 
stand the heat of Death Valley’s sun or 
the grip of its uncanny silence. 

Meanwhile up in the gray, gaunt valley 
was waged the borax gathering. At the 
northeast segment of the sump Coleman 
garnered his supply and refined it in huge 
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tanks ranged in three rows, twelve in a 
row, along the brow of a barren butte. 
Twenty miles to the south near Bennett’s 
Well, the Frenchman Isidore Daunet, a 
noted desert character, operated the Eagle 
Borax Works, a smaller plant. Perhaps 
fifty men labored in the sweltering soli- 
tude. By day they toiled over the blind- 
ing salt sump, gathering “cotton-balls,” to 
lie down at night in a wind-swept camp 
and sleep till sunrise and another day’s 
work. Unbroken was this labor, for out 
on the desert there is no Sabbath. Save 
for the semi-weekly arrivals of the borax 
team, the men were marooned as on a 
dead planet. A month behind the world 
their lives wore away. 

Those were the Homeric days of the 
borax traffic. After half a decade of 
fighting the hardships and handicaps of 
the region and keen competition in the 


the Death Valley region, unearthed the 
big ledge of Colemanite embedded in 
Mount Blanco, he upturned the borax in- 
dustry more than William Troup and his 
“eotton-balls.” Previous to Lee’s discov- 
ery, mineralogists had never considered 
the existence of a borate ore. “But once 
the identity of the new mineral was estab- 
lished, there was another borax stampede 
after Colemanite ledges. Strangely enough, 
the man whose name was given to the ore 
from which the present- borax supply is 
gained, and who, for a time, owned enough 
Colemanite ledges to supply the world’s 
borax for centuries, never profited a dollar 
from his rich properties. His business 
collapse came just as this borate ore was 
appreciated for what it was. 

But the discovery of Calemanite took 
the borax harvest away from Death Val- 
ley. Colmanite ledges were found nearer 
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Vast areas of desolate lands teeming with unheard-of riches 


markets of trade, the Death Valley enter- 
prise gave up the ghost. First Coleman, 
his fortune wrecked by too many business 
ventures, resigned his borax properties to 
“Borax” Smith, at present the one sur- 
vivor of the big trio, Coleman, Searles 
and Smith, who fought so bitterly the 
borax trade battle of the “eighties.” In 
the loss of Coleman, Death Valley was de- 
prived of its most faithful believer. But 
two other reasons worked for its subse- 
quent neglect by the borax industry. To 
begin with, the manner of transportation, 
though picturesque, was far from economi- 
cal, and next, the discovery of Colemanite, 
a borate ore, wrought another revolution 
in the borax harvest. 

When Philander Lee, a squawman of 


the railroad. “Cotton-ball” gathering 


gave way to Colemanite mining. Though 
ore wizards and mining experts continued 
to scour Death Valley’s hills and can- 
yons for more Colemanite ledges, the ac- 
tual production of borax moved down to 
the Mojave Desert near Daggett, Califor- 
nia, and Death Valley was abandoned to 
its old-time isolation. The sun beat down 
on the rows of corroding refining vats and 
its dust-winds scattered bills and records 
from the deserted office over the white 
field of the sump. 

After an absence of twenty years, tlie 
borax industry is, in poetic justice, return- 
ing to the scene of its romance. Already 
it is on the threshold of Death Valley. 
The next step will carry its mining into 
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A “cotton-ball” lake 


the silent knolls of Furnace Creek Can- 
yon. 

Poetic justice, it is true, demands this 
return to Death Valley, but the call of 
trade is more compelling. While this cry 
as yet is not clamorous, it at least has 
given warning that some day it will draw 
on Death Valley’s borate beds. In truth, 
the American market must in the near 
and far future depend upon this once for- 
bidding region for the bulk of its borax, 
because deposits elsewhere—they never 


were numerous—have been eaten up dur- 


ing the last two decades. Once the ledges 
of the Lila C mine, the source of the 
present borax supply, are gutted, as were 
the Colemanite seams down Borate, Death 
Valley’s successor, the industry must en- 
ter again the vale below the sea. But 
there is no menace of a borax famine. Be- 
yond the desert hogsback which barri- 
cades the westward way from “Lila C,” 
sinks a barbaric waste, whose wealth can 
sustain centuries of most gluttonous min- 
ing. 

This is the sinister zone of the desert’s 


most sinister region. From the high hogs- 
back, slag mountains, ash heap hills and 
dust dunes sag with the fall of a great 
watershed, till twenty-two miles away 
they melt into the gray flat of Death Val- 
ley’s salt sump. Not a.sprig of green 
spots this parched area, either at its 
cream-colored core or on its fan-like rim 
of motleyed browns, burnt blues, and 
brickish reds. Canyons and ravines, 
gorges and gullies, etch the sweeping slope. 
Through the heart of this bank of burned- 
out earth, the torrents of cloud bursts 
have riven a huge, jagged gash that 
cleaves the landscape to Death Valley’s 
nearer side. It is a healed wound from 
which wrinkling scars twist into trackless 
hills. They call this monstrous gash 
Furnace Creek Canyon. It gives one gate- 
way into Death Valley. 

The scalding and scorifying of prime- 
val fires are branded on this barren tract. 
Its upheaved mountains, its twisted 
ranges, record the writhing of the earth’s 
early agonies. 

Here nature borax. 


hoarded her 








The illimitable distances of the sunken sea 
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Through voleano throats and chasm rents 
the boron of the inner earth welled up and 
poured into crevice and fissure. Miles and 
miles of borate dyke interlard the hills 
and mountains. Cloudbursts wearing 
away the outer soil have laid bare but a 
meagre portion. Yet on every hand is the 
glint of borax.. It flecks the crest and 
cheek of hummocks, knaps, and knolls. It 
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chalks the painted foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

A thousand feet above the nearest node 
towers Mount Blanco, a mountain of Cole- 
manite, the largest single borate deposit 
in the world. Calculation cannot com- 
pute the ages necessary to exhaust this im- 
measurable store. Death Valley borax 
will outlast all save its romance. 











THE WORN-OUT SHOE 


BY HELEN 


FITZGERALD SANDERS 


This‘morn I went to the attic, to a trunk all padded gray, 

With the dust and cob-web tissue of the long, long yesterday ; 

And there amid heaps of trinkets I found a little shoe, 

Still plump with a baby’s foot-form and the toe all broken through ; 


O! Hope that is gone forever! 


O! Sorrow of the years! 


O! Breast cease, cease thy sobbing and eyes hold back these tears! 


Ah! How well do I remember he danced upon my knee 

And kicked this self-same slipper as he laughed in baby glee. 

All the world seemed fair and smiling and the future promised bright. 
O! ‘That was our hope’s clear zenith—how soon, then came the Night. 
Back, back through the years you’ve led me and you’ve rent my heart in two, 
You little tenantless slipper, you dear little wornzout shoe! 


Yes, here is the battered rattle and here is the little frock; 

Here is the old, flannel bunnie and this was his tiny sock. 

All, all are just as I left them on that sorrow-darkened day, 

When I brought them to the attic and laid each one away. 

I had braved the empty cradle and the curling ringlet, too, . 

But my heart broke with its burden when I came to this worn-out shoe. 


O! Poor little shoe how empty, for the tiny feet lie still, 

In a grave in the quiet valley, beneath a snow-wrapped hill— 

And my soul—Ah, Soul so hungry with this yearning mother-love, 
Still is praying, still is striving for solace from Above. 

Though my life flows on serenely, hidden deep from mortal view, 
Upon my heart is the imprint of this little worn-out shoe. 





DOWN THE DEVIL’S SLIDE 


BY AMOS GEORGE 


ence to the higher branches of mule- 

ology, he claimed first place in the 

three-cornered race for the queen of 
the foothills, which did not improve his 
standing at the feedyard. 

Nor was his popularity increased 
by the wearing of clean clothes and the use 
of correct language; “if he ever raised any 
dust he’d get that shirt dirty,” they said. 
Star gazing, census taking, apple raising 
and range renting didn’t make up a man’s 
work. 

Tommy Ayres was a close second, for 
Tommy was the real thing in ladies’ men, 
and he knew it. He could swing down 
the grade in the dust of six big mules, 
drop off his near-wheeler with the grace 
of a stage cowboy, and with entire self- 
possession, salute a queen, should any 
chance to be present, which was usually 
the case at the Widow Weeks. On _ his 
down-trip, Tommy filled the evenings 
with nonsense and flattery till most of the 
men drifted off to the yard, “Not carin’ 
to play aujience to a one-man show.” 

Then there was Sandy McClellan, 
Scotch, straw-haired and stubborn. That 
was all, except his devotion to his eight 
sleek mules and Nina Weeks. His chances 
were small enough, for he was not versed 
in the ways of the stars, celestial or femi- 
nine, but he served for contrast with his 
rivals. 

As for Nina herself, if any man of them 
were blessed with her morning smile, he 
hid it away for reference through the day, 
for she was twenty and rosy, and the boys 
felt at home with her, and she treated im- 
partially all comers to the stopping place 
that her father had located at the foot 
of the grade where he could “catch ’em 
comin’ and goin’,” which excellent sys- 
tem fascinating Nina had adopted as her 
own. 

“Ay tank,” Pete was saying down ‘by 


|: SPITE of the Comet’s indiffer- 


the water trough, “Ay tank that Tommy 
coom down the grade late purty of’n now, 
and eet hees supper after we com away. 
Sandy better bane late, too, or Tommy get 
the girl.” But Sandy was not there to 
face the laugh, and when Pete went up to 
fill his canteen, he found the four under 
the oak tree: by the well. 

_ They were discussing the night, and 
the Comet had with accuracy explained 
the brightness of the moon. Tommy had 
delivered a tribute to the granite dome of 
old Baldy towering over his big stone 
feet. They were walking on conversa- 
tional stilts, and Sandy said little, only 
the shadows hit his contempt for this hifa- 
lutin’ talk. When the Comet asserted 
that such a bright night reminded him of 
the poet who sang of one whose eyes were 
so bright they shone at night and drove 
the moon away, he groaned audibly and 
said: “Well, folks, I be goin’; good-night, 
Miss Nina.” 

The stock of fine phrases suitable for 
public courtship being exhausted, Tommy 
and the Comet retired in good order, leav- 
ing Nina with her head on her hands, gaz- 
ing vacantly out over the valley. At the 
sound of an apologetic cough, she started, 
and then she smiled at Sandy, back again 
on the old stone step at her feet. 

“IT thought you’d gone,” she said, in 
feigned surprise. “It getting late for a 
man off the grade to-day.” 

Sandy ignored the remark and went 
straight to the point, the only method of 
approach he knew. 

“Nina,” he said, and she started. 
“Nina, you know why I’m back, and you 
know where I stand, and I can’t stand 
here much longer without falling off, un- 
less I have something to hold to. I have 
not touched a drop since you said you’d 
never marry a man that drank, and if it’s 
a go, I can keep on to the end of the chap- 
ter. But I can’t hold out forever this 
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way. How long are you going to keep 
me waiting?” 

“T know all that Sandy,” she answered 
frankly, “but somehow I can’t make up 
my mind. I like you and I like Tommy 
and I like the C—Mr. Brown, and oh, lots 
of people, but I always like the last one 
best, and I can’t settle down to just one 
man for life. Perhaps something wili 
happen sometime to settle it, and then 
I will know which is the one.” 

“T don’t know what you want—I never 
felt that way—and I’ve got to know some- 
thing one way or the other. How long 
you going to keep me up in the air?” 

“Oh,” she temporized, “it’s nice to live 
in the air, like a bird. I know how it is. 
I have been studying for two years for the 
teacher’s examination. I’m in the air, 
too.” 

Sandy groaned. Everybody knew of 
Nina’s ambitions, and Sandy knew of the 
Comet’s envied hours spent in tutoring 
her efforts at books. 

“This thing’seno matter of a paper cer- 
tificate to me. It’s Heaven or it’s—the 
other place. I’m not much, but it’s all 
yours, if you want me. I haven’t got 
much but the place and the outfit, but 
you'll never want for anything you need, 
and I’d roll off the grade for you. I guess 
if there’s nothing doin’, the sooner the bet- 
ter. ” 

“How you do talk!” she chirped, but 
she went on more seriously. “I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. When I come back from the 
examination next month I[’ll settle it for 
one of you.” 

“Which one?” protested Sandy. “Which 
one, I’d like to know?” 

“Why, the first one I meet after I get 
back, I suppose. That’ll give you all a 
fair chance, and I can’t tell when you are 
all together !” 

“Then I'll lay off the rest of the season, 
so as to be here when you come home. [’ll 
go down to Fresno and wait at the door. 
Besides, you’ll pass, and then what?” 

“Not much,” asserted Nina, with vigor. 
“Tf you do, it’s all off. I won’t have any 
man that will neglect his work. If any- 
body misses a single trip over this, it’s 
all off.” 

“But the Comet don’t make no trips,” 
argued Sandy. “That ain’t fair.” 

“Yes, but it’s ten miles over to his 


place, and he will be hauling early apples 
then.” 

Sandy rose to protest, but he knew the 
signs of a closed mind, and no more com- 
fort could he get from this piece of femi- 
nine uncertainty than that she would treat 
all the boys alike. 

Thus it happened that ere two more 
suns had set, all parties to the unequal 
contest knew that after the examination, 
which of them first reached this foothill 
Eden, might hope to transplant the fair 
flower to his own garden, provided only 
that the coming test should end in failure, 
which they were assured would be the case. 
By no very occult process, it happened 
that everybody came to know it too, and 
there was a lot of comment and some 
uncultured jokes on the outcome, not to 
mention the good money held as stakes 
by the store keeper who reported in con- 
fidence that the Comet was a close sec- 
ond to Tommy, with Sandy barely visible 
in the distance. 

It was not strange that relations be- 
came tense. Nina’s books shut out all but 
the Comet. Tommy and Sandy made trips 
on the same schedule, avoiding each other. 
Capable Mrs. Weeks, fair and forty, main- 
tained an inscrutable silence, saying only 
that she guessed that Nina was old enough 
to know her mind and would marry the 
man she wanted anyway, arguing from 
both observation and experience on her 
part. 

Nina left, declining to set a date for 
her return, saying they would find it out 
soon enough anyway, and the days dragged 
by. One hot morning in July, the widow 
looked over her family of teamsters at 
breakfast and remarked carelessly that 
Nina would be home to-morrow—if noth- 
ing happened. 

“Did she pass the zamanate?” inquired 
Pete. 

“T don’t know—she only said she’d be 
home.” 

“My team needs shoein’ all round,” be- 
gan Tommy, but the chorus that met his 
remark, changed his mind. 

“Ay tank somebody better go tell the 
Komuck,” drawled Pete. “Yesterday he 
go Polaski.” 

“Never mind; he'll know it soon 
enough,” groaned Tommy. 

The widow smiled a comprehending 
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smile, and “’lowed he would turn up 
right and proper when the time came,” 
which was interpreted to mean that the 
orbit of the Comet was sufficiently well- 
known to predict any possible conjunction 
with such stars of first magnitude as 
might appear in the foothill firmament. 

Then came the scramble for first out. 
One by one the jingling chimes swung on- 
to the road, and two by two the wagons 
rolled out onto the steepest hill in the 
Sierras. Sandy was out three teams 
ahead of Tommy, who had been too busy 
parrying sallies and thrusts to get away 
quickly. 

Step by step the long teams wriggled 
and stamped and crept their way up the 
face of the cliff, and stone by stone the 
wheels bumped and rolled up and up and 
on up till the Widow Weeks’ place looked 
like a miniature camp below. On up they 
went, a wagon length at a time, a mo- 
ment’s pause, another pull; big mules and 
little mules and mules bad and indifferent, 
silent and persistent, up past the Dead- 
man’s point and out of sight from below. 

Sandy boasted no diploma, but he did 
possess an accurate working knowledge of 
mule psychology, and he had a mutual 
understanding with his intrepid little 
flea-bitten leader. As he swung up the 
grade on the high seat, his thoughts were 
not on the road nor the mules, but they 
came rudely to earth again with the sight 
of one of old Badluck Biddie’s predica- 
ments scattered over the road ahead. 

“Head that team out of the track,” he 
shouted in wrath, and as he edged past 
the stalled team, he expressed his personal 
opinion of the quality of the alleged intel- 
lect and equipment of the ill-natured and 
inefficient Badluck in language that will 
best grace this tale by its omission. At 
the next passing place, though, he pulled 
out till there was room to get by, and then 
went back and inspected Badluck’s mis- 
fortune in detail. There was plenty of it, 
well distributed, and while one by one 
every team on the grade pulled by, Sandy 
straightened out the wretched team, made 
unsuccessful efforts to get started, brought 
back four of his own mules, pulled two 
wheels from under the old wagon, ignored 
the whining protest, chained together the 
broken pieces, and left Badluck on top of 
the ridge with a free lecture on the prob- 
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lems of inefficiency. 

But all this took time, and when Sandy 
climbed back onto his own wagon, he was 
four hours behind in the race for first in 
to-morrow. When Jerry picked his way 
through the darkness into the lower yard 
at the mill, he passed Tommy’s wagon, 
loaded and set for first out in the morn- 
ing. Tommy, sure of victory, waxed sym- 
pathetic. 

“What’d you stop for down there, you 
old sardine? Nobody else would?” 

“That’s why I stopped, I suppose,” re- 
plied Sandy, wearily. 

“Just like the darn fool,” said Nelson. 
“Always fooling around helping out some 
no-good cuss.” , 

“He done tank mooch of dat girl now, 
or he no stop that-a-way for ole Bad- 
luck,” commented Pete. 

Sandy ate his supper alone, and that 
night, after the Bearsden was dark and 
silent, he was pushing plank after plank 
onto his wagons, glad for once that his 
load was out of hearing in the upper yard. 
As the stars of the morning began to fade 
in the east, he put the last twist under the 
chains, and turned his attention to the 
mules. 

But the news had reached the lower 
yard, and for once Tommy had no time to 
joke. As the gong rang for breakfast, he 
hooked up the last trace-chain, and with 
a “Haw there, Kate!” was out on the road. 

“T see myself cutting out breakfast for 
‘any girl,” said Nelson, in disgust. 

Sandy heard the cheer from the grub 
house and knew its meaning. Weary and 
hungry as he was, this was no time for 
such trifles as breakfast, and he strung 
out his mules at once. While the coffee 
went around the second time, he pulled on- 
to the road, second out, but ten minutes 
behind Tommy, with no chance to pass. 

Down the grade the mules swung with 
steady step, while Sandy munched crack- 
ers from his box. After all, the world 
looked better in the fresh dawn than in 
the darkness of the night. If Nina would 
only be reasonable, all life might be like 
the glint on the firs and the odor of the 
tamaracks. Anyhow, she was at the other 
end of the road waiting for him—perhaps, 
and Sandy’s jaw took a set that indicated 
that he did not consider the race lost just 
yet. 
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Two miles below the mill, the old aban- 
doned road led off to the right across the 
ridge. Sandy dismounted and explored 
a short distance. He could hear the jan- 
gle of the bells of Tommy’s mules a half 
mile below, and without further investiga- 
tion, he swung the eight mules and two 
wagons down the Devil’s Slide. Last year 
the new road was finished, and no wagon 
had now been down the old grade since 
the season’s rains had torn its ruts to 
chasms and carved landslides out of its 
banks. When in good repair, its ascent 
was a case of doubling on one wagon, and 
no year had passed without its record of 
fatality. It saved five miles distance, but 
there was no complaint of the longer road. 

With steady nerves, Sandy headed his 
team down this causeway of destruction, 
and whatever may serve as substitute for 
nerves in a mule, was steady in Jerry. Af- 
ter a quarter of a mile of passable road, 
the descent began, and with set brakes 
and sliding wheels the flat was reached. in 
safety, for the rain had done little damage 
on the crest. 

Sandy breathed easier, and was” think- 
ing of regular trips by the old road to get 
home quicker to Nina if—but he thought 
of something else, for the road ahead out 
of the flat had been the play path of the 
torrent, and for a thousand feet was cut 
into gullies and crevasses from one to 
three feet deep. It looked bad, but Nina 
was at the other end, and there was no re- 
treat now. 

With four mules detached and chained 
wheels, Jerry and his three plucky brothers 
dragged the load down that corrugated 
skidway of ruin. With a super-mulish in- 
telligence Jerry dodged holes, climbed 
banks, and* picked his way along preci- 
pices. Twice the trail wheels went over, 
but the gear was strong, and with new 
danger at every rod of the way, the notch 
was reached, and Sandy drew a _ long 
breath. Then Jerry stopped short, and 
Sandy’s heart came into his mouth. At 
the next fill, the earth was washed out 
clear across the road. There was the per- 
pendicular hill on one side and the yawn- 
ing chasm on the other, and across the 
chasm a four foot log bridging the ten 
feet of space. 

Sandy got down and examined the log 
while Jerry watched intently. A little 


work with the shovel, a testing of the 
strength of the narrow footing next to the 
bank, and he climbed back on the seat, 
and Jerry began to pick his way out onto 
the log. Inch by inch the wheels followed, 
starting and stopping till the first wagon 
was over. The last wheel on the second 
wagon slipped, struck a rock, and came 
down on the bank, but three minutes later 
eight plucky mules lifted it onto the road 
and the gulf was passed. 

The last thousand yards was steep and 
rough, but it was no worse than the road 
above, and with shoveling and side-pulling 
and sliding, mules and wagons were on 
the new grade, with no damages other 
than scratched paint and strained nerves. 
No road had ever looked so good before 
as this nice, smooth, dusty grade, and as 
he caught the faint echoes of Tommy’s 
bells a mile above, Sandy felt like shout- 
ing, if ever a Scot feels that way. He had 
brought his load down the Devil’s Slide in 
an hour and a quarter, and he would be 
first in to-night. 

Now it happened that Tommy was so 
elated with his early start and so busy 
composing a fine speech that he did not 
notice the tracks leading in from the old 
road, and proceeded on his way in blissful 
ignorance of his loss of place by one of 
the most difficult feats of teamstership 
known on the mountains. 

But other eyes did see the tracks. An 
hour later, Billy Dean, the mail carrier, 
passed Sandy, and inquired whether he 
were the blasted fool that came down the 
slide this morning, and went on with the 
comforting assurance that “Next time 
you'll go over, and then everybody’ll say, 
‘I knew he’d break his fool neck some 
day.’ 2? 

At Kellog’s, Sandy only stopped to 
water and get from the cook a substantial 
handout which he hungrily devoured in 
the dust that half the time hid the leaders. 
Tommy’s mules were famous walkers, and 
the sooner it were over now the better. At 
this speed he would turn into the yard at 
the record breaking hour of 4:30 p. m. 
Then he would throw down his jerk line, 
wash up, and go to the house to hear 
what she would say to him. “One thing,” 
he muttered to himself, “I ain’t much to 
look at, and I’m no ladies’ man, but if she 
takes me, she’ll get a square deal.” 
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Just above the Deadman’s, he met Pel- 
ton, the road boss. 

“Goin’ to the chivaree to-night, I sup- 
pose?” he queried. 

“What chivaree?” 
dully. 

“At the Widow Weeks, of course. Have 
you not heard the news? The happy 
event came off last night.” 

“Happy event!” echoed Sandy. “Who?” 
But he knew too well the name he dreaded 
to hear. 

“The Comet,” chuckled Pelton, in glee. 
“Wouldn’t that grieve you? He ain’t 
been a-hangin’ at that there likely widow’s 
all this time for nothin’; long head, you 
bet ?” 

Sandy sat motionless on his seat. All 
the suspended fatigue of yesterday, the 
toil of the night and the tension of the 
Devil’s Slide fell on him at once. The 
sun went out, and in the soul of the man 
was a thick darkness that could be cut, 
and through it there did cut something 
into the heart of the man. To have been 
beaten by Tommy would have been bad 
enough, but this dude that wore clean 


inquired Sandy, 


shirts and talked about the stars and could © 


not drive a jerk-line—it was too much for 
flesh and blood. He had never taken the 
Comet seriously—Nina was too sensible a 
girl! 

At the roadhouse he went in and 
brought out a black bottle with a green 
label, and put it in his wagon box. 

Billy Deen’s incredible story had spread 
about the flat, and it was about five o’clock 
that Ben came up to the house with his 
mouth full of news, which he heralded 
with the relish of those who bear ill-tid- 
ings. 

“Sandy’s in,” he asserted, “and he’s 
drinkin’ agin. I saw the bottle in his 
jockey box.” 

Straight to the corral went Nina, 
flushed of face and determined of step. 
Sandy saw her and turned his head. 

“What’s this I hear?” she exclaimed, 
suddenly coming upon him, pulling the 
harness from one of the mules. 

“Nothin’ bad, I hope,” said Sandy, dog- 
gedly. 

“Ben says there’s a bottle in your box, 
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and there is, too; I can see it myself.” 

“Well, the cork’s never been out of it 
yet, but what’s the use? I got nothing 
to live for now.” 

“Sandy McClellan, whatever is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“Nothing,” he stubbornly answered. 

“Nothing!” she challenged. “Give me 
that bottle, and don’t you get another one, 
either. You need a guardian, you do.” 

Sandy braced himself. “Well, Nina, I 
did hope to have a guardian—a guardian 
angel, but now—excuse me, I forgot to 
congratulate you. I sure wish you * 

“Congratulate me!” she exclaimed. 
“What for? Are you crazy?” 

“For getting the man you wanted, I 
suppose. d 





I hope you——’ 

“Sandy, if you don’t talk sense pretty 
soon, I will send over for the marshall.” 

“Well,” said Sandy, utterly perplexed, 
“Pelton said it was the Comet, and that 
the happy event came off last night.” 

Nina’s contracted brow relaxed, and 
then she laughed, a merry, hearty laugh 
that rang out over the yard and up to 
the house. 

“Sandy McClellan, you old goose, you; 
the Comet married Ma! Did you think 
I could support him?” 

“Then you’re not married?” ventured 
Sandy in cautious bewilderment. 

“Not even engaged,” she said, demurely, 
as she drew up a pile of sand with the toe 
of her shoe. 

That night they sat on the old stone 
step together, close together. Her hand 
was in his, and she was saying: “Just to 
think that you worked all night and came 
down the Devil’s Slide this morning to 
get here first after helping out old Bad- 
luck! I never supposed that any man 
would——” 

“But suppose I had not got in first!” 
interposed Sandy. 

“Oh! then I had the certificate to teach. 
I passed, you know. And _ when Billy 
Deen came down the hill this morning 
and told what you did, I knew that you 
were the right one. I guess you need 
teaching as much as anybody I know.” 

“Here comes Ma’s chivaree,” said 
Sandy. “Let’s git!” 
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Mr. Grant Foreman tells us, in a most instructive and convincing manner, the 
story of the American Indian in Statehood. While the editor is not prepared to 
affirm that Mr. Foreman is correct in all of his conclusion, it is certain that the mea- 
gre knowledge of the question so ably discussed by Mr. Foreman is to be deplored. 
The white man’s actions, toward a race that is probably one of the noblest the sun 
has ever shone upon, have been such that the impartial reader of history shudders 
in contemplating the record thereof. Mr. Foreman has contributed to the history 
of our times, in the article in this issue of the Overland Monthly, and the whole 
country is indebted to him for his painstaking efforts. 
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States into the union has become 

something of an event to be ap- 
proached with unusual circumspection. 
Oklahoma, the first State to be admitted 
in a period extending over eleven years, 
comes into the Union. fully grown, 
with all the vigor and strength of matur- 
ity. Born into affluence, conscious of her 
own strength, she asks no odds of any 
State. She numbers almost half as many 
people as there were in the thirteen origi- 
nal colonies at the close of the Revolution. 
Four times as many people as there were 
in the next largest State at the time of its 
admission. “ When the census of 1900 was 
taken, twenty States of the Union had 
each less than the present population of 
Oklahoma. Any one of sixteen of them 
had less than one-half of the number of 
Oklahoma’s population. 

As fair a land as the sun ever shone 
upon, Oklahoma has welcomed to _ her 
broad acres hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens from. the older States. They have 
come from every section of the country 
to better their conditions, and, unmind- 
ful of the lack of laws, contented with the 
fertile soil and salubrious climate, have 
settled down and built homes and cities. 


Y ITS INFREQUENCY in re- 
B cent years, the admission of 


Unique in many other respects, the 


genesis of Oklahoma is as different from 
that of other States as is that of Texas or 
Florida. Nearly every other State of the 
Union represents a bloody conquest of the 
Indian occupants of the land and the 
cruel driving of them out to seek new 
homes while their visitors turned their 
minds to conquering the wilderness, 
wresting a bare existence from a not al- 
ways too generous soil, passing through 
the privations and hardships of pioneer 
life, enduring the rigors of winter with 
illy provided protection, rallying from 
droughts and loss of crops, and finally 
emerging into a degree of comfort. 

And when these pioneers became 80 
numerous that they could organize a 
school district here and there and an oc- 
casional village throughout the land be- 
came an established fact, they saw a hand 


‘beckoning to them from Washington in- 


viting them to come into the Union and 
be a State. It did not matter that they 
were small in number, they were young 
and would grow. Uncle Sam loved a big 
family, and he thought it was only right 
to reward the hardy men and brave women 
who had gone forth and toiled and suf- 
fered to conquer wild nature, by giving 
them the right to make their own laws and 
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to rise to the dignity of citizens of this 
great country with all the rights and priv- 
ileges thereunto appertaining. 

For many years the Legislature of our 
Government has invited the settler to “go 
West and grow up with the country.” 
Liberal homestead and pre-emption laws 
have encouraged pioneers to occupy and 
improve great tracts of public domain. 
Grants to railroad companies have induced 
the building of highways to carry settlers 
from the States. And the privilege of 
Statehood has been freely extended these 
pioneers upon a fair showing of popula- 
tion and of the natural resources which 
ultimately would make a_ respectable 
State. 

We have for so many years seen Uncle 
Sam coddling territories into States and 
nourishing tender young States until they 
acquired the strength that comes with 
years, that the spectacle furnished by Ok- 
lahoma of a sturdy, full-grown young 
State not only coming into the Union un- 
bidden, but fairly forcing her way in by 
sheer strength, comes in the nature of a 
strange departure. Twenty-eight States 
of the Union were admitted in the ninety 
years ending 1890, averaging three States 
in every ten years. Thirty-two States ad- 
mitted to the Union numbered at the time 
of admission from 6,857 in Nevada, to 
376,683 population in West Virginia. The 
great State of [Illinois came into the Un- 
ion with only 34,620 souls, only a little 
more than the population of one average- 
size Oklahoma county. As recently as 
1890, the State of Wyoming was admit- 
ted with only 60,705 persons. North and 
South Dakota together had only 100,000 
population. 

In 1906 Oklahoma was pounding at the 
doors of the Union clamoring for the ad- 
mission of a State of a million and a half 
people. Congress had turned a deaf ear 
to her claims theretofore, but her remark- 


able growth of recent years gave such force © 


to her persistent claims for recognition 
that Congress was at last obliged to take 
notice. Reluctantly the law-makers said 
that if Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
would unite as one State and apply for 
admission as the State of Oklahoma, she 
might be admitted, subject, however, to 
certain conditions named in the enabling 
act. This apparent discrimination against 
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Oklahoma, the fact that this great un- 
organized civilization should have grown 
up here, surpassing many of the States 
in wealth, population, thriving cities, rail- 
road mileage, energy and development, be- 
fore Congress grudgingly gave it state- 
hood to better conserve its wealth and 
strength, suggests something out of the 
ordinary in its organic nature. 

Unlike most other States of the Union, 
the pioneers of Oklahoma, the early set- 
tlers who claimed the country from the 
aimless prodigality of nature, were not 
white people, but Indians, and anoma- 
lous as it may seem, these pioneers and 
settlers reduced this wilderness to civili- 
zation without bloodshed, and their ap- 
propriation of the land did not dispossess 
others of prior rights. 

The five civilized tribes, the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasawa, Choctaws and Semi- 
noles, less than eighty years ago lived upon 
their own lands within the boundaries of 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Florida. Even in those days they 
were regarded as civilized Indians. They 
had schools and churches, they trafficked 
in the crops, fruits and vegetables they 
raised. They built roads and kept inns. 
They had mills and workshops, and they 
manufactured cotton and wool. A young 
Cherokee named Sequoyah had invented 
an alphabet which has been used since 
1826 in publishing Cherokee newspapers 
and books. 

The fact that these Indians had made. 
such progress in civilization, promising to 
become fixtures in the States, worried not 
a little the white citizens of those States 
who are hoping and striving to ultimate- 
ly possess the fine lands owned by these 
Indians. 

It would be a long story that would tell 
how these States passed laws to circum- 
scribe the Indians, the enactment and ex- 
ecution of which contravenes the treaties 
made between them and the Government 
of the United States. How the President 
refused to enforce the laws of Congress 
to protect the Indians from the oppression 
of their covetous neighbors; how he and 
Congress finally decided to banish the 
trouble from their minds and at the same 
time conciliate the States named by send- 
ing these five civilized tribes to a remote 
end of our possessions recently acquired 
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from France and known as the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Treaties looking to this removal were 
made by the Government with these In- 
dians from 1826 to 1835. The making of 
these treaties on the part of the Indians 
was tragic.. They were opposed by many 
of the Indians and occasioned intestine 
strife. The preamble of the treaty of 
1830 with the Choctaws, known as the 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, con- 
tains the admission that the, President of 
the United States could not protect these 
Indians from the laws of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

By these treaties each tribe gave up the 

lands held by it in the east, and accepted 
in lieu thereof a large tract of land ex- 
tending from Arkansas Territory west to 
New Spain, now Texas. Since the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consummated, the 
Government has cleared up the title as it 
were to this land, by taking a quit claim 
deed from the Osage Indians, who exer- 
cised dominion over the south-end of that 
great domain. 
. At this time so little was known of this 
proposed new home of the Indians that 
the real boundary between the United 
States and Mexico along Red River was 
in doubt, and the question which was af- 
terward litigated between the United 
States and Texas was not determined un- 
til a decision was handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1895. 
This suit which grew out of a lack of in- 
formation on the part of the United 
States Government at the time the treaty 
of 1819 with Spain was made, as to the 
fact that there are two large forks of Red 
River, invglved a tract of 1,500,000 acres 
of land lying between these forks, which 
is now Greer and Jackson Counties, Ok- 
lahoma. 

For fifteen years after the Louisiana 
Purchase was accomplished, Spain was 
claiming that part of it now included in 
the new State of Oklahoma and insisted 
that the boundary line between the United 
States and New Spain should run north 
and south through Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. Spain holding all west of this line 
and south of the Missouri river. Over- 
tures to that effect were made to our Gov- 
ernment by the Spanish Minister in 1818 
and 1819, but John Quincy Adams, then 


Secretary of State, was firm in his de- 
mand for the boundary line subsequently 
adopted in the treaty of 1819. The Span- 
ish Minister reluctantly giving ground, 
said in one of his letters to Mr. Adams in 
1819 that he did not think the United 
States should be so particular, as the 
land between the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers, which embraces most of the new 
State of Oklahoma, was covered with al- 
kali and was of no account. The esti- 
mate of this fertile country put upon it by 
the Spaniards seems to have been accepted 
by the United States for the old geogra- 
phies called Indian Territory part of the 
Great American Desert. 

It was here, then, that Congress ar- 
ranged to send these Indians to occupy 
a waste place about which it knew only 
enough to assume that white men would 
never want it. To this new and strange 
home came these five civilized tribes, and 
the Government built a number of forts 
to garrison troops with which to afford 
protection to them from the savage tribes 
ranging adjoining territory, so that the 
new comers could in peace pursue the pas- 
toral lives they had lead in the East. The 
Indians settled on the eastern part of 
their new domain, as the soil is more pro- 
ductive and the rainfall more copious 
than upon the western end. They brought 
with them their household effects, their 
horses and cattle, their slaves and civil- 
ized institutions. They settled upon a 
garden spot of nature. It was all they 
had been led to believe in, and more. It 
is doubtful whether in all our dealings 
with the Indians a promise has been more 
faithfully kept by our Government than 
in its representations made to them con- 
cerning the character of the country to 
which they were to be removed. 

The Indians built themselves homes 
and planted orchards and made farms. 
They built school houses and houses of 
worship. There are houses built by these 
Indians in the ’30’s still standing in a 
good state of preservation, which testify 
not only to their handiwork but also to 
the foresight which induced them to build 
so well. In due time they organized their 
several Governments and proceeded to en- 
joy the blessings of civilization untram- 
meled by the conventions of white men. 
They elected their public officers, their 




















chiefs or governors, judges and treasurers. 
They elected the members of their legis- 
lative bodies similar to those of the States. 
The Creeks by way of distinction called 
the two branches of their legislature the 
House of Kings and the House of War- 
riors. Each tribe had a written consti- 
tution and code of laws, simple, but made 
for the purpose of securing to every mem- 
ber of the tribes peaceful enjoyment of 
his rights. 

As a consideration to these Indians for 
moving from their old homes, the Gov- 
ernment assured them that they should 
never be subject to a repetition of the op- 
pression that had trampled upon their lib- 
erties and rights in the Eastern States. 
This Indian Territory was vested in them 
in fee simple. They were promised in the 
treaties made with them that in their new 
home they should have full jurisdiction 
over persons and property within their 
limits. That they should make their own 
laws. That no State should ever be al- 
lowed to make laws for them as the Hast- 
ern States had persisted in doing, and 
finally that they should never be made 
part of any State of the union without 
their consent. So that in moving the In- 
dians out here the Government had in 
mind the creation of an Indian Territory 
in fact, which should always be their home 
and should never become a State of the 
Union, at least so long as the Indian 
tribes survived. At that early day, this 
territory was ordained not to be a public 
domain subject to entry by white people, 
but essentially different from every other 
tract of land in the country. 

As exemplifying the attitude of the 
Government, it was provided in_ the 
treaty of 1835 with the Cherokees that in 
recognition of the progress made by them 
in civilization and “with a view to illus- 
trate the liberal and enlarged policy of the 
Government” towards them in their re- 
moval beyond the territorial limits of the 
States, they should be entitled to a dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives 
“whenever Congress should make pro- 
vision for the same.” Similar promises 
were made to the other tribes. 

While Congress passed laws to prevent 
white men going upon and occupying the 
lands of the Indians, licensed traders, 


mechanics and others desired by the In- 
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dians were excepted. The Indians were a 
sociable class of people, and suffered many 
white people to come among them. White 
men married Indian girls, settled on the 
Indian lands and raised families, and with 
the rights given them by virtue of their 
Indian wives and Indian children, held 
and cultivated large tracts of land, and 
leased other tracts to white men who were 
not intermarried into the tribes. Drawn 
by the opportunities to make money by 
trading and farming free from taxation, 
white people came into this attractive 
country in great numbers. A generation 
ago there were as many white people as 
Indians in Indian Territory, and since 
then the number has been rapidly increas- 
ing, and they who formerly were here 
merely by the sufferance of the Indians 
now so far exceed them in numbers and 
importance as to put the former lords of 
this domain in the background, demand- 
ing that laws and conditions be adjusted 
to the change which has made the ratio of 
white men to Indian about ten to one— 
on the Indian’s land, to be sure—but there 
was the situation, and legislation had to 
be devised to fit it. 

For years Congress has occupied the 
position of trying on the one hand to 
keep faith with the Indians in the matter 
of their treaty agreements, and to protect 
them from their own inexperience and 
from the white people who wish to own 
their lands, and on the other hand to ad- 
just its laws and policy to the changed 
conditions brought about by the flood of 
white people, who have gone into this In- 
dian domain and developed it into a great 
and wealthy community ripe for statehood. 
The compromise has not been satisfactory 
either to the white people or to the In- 
dians, but it is probably the best that 
could be attained. The duty of Congress 
in the premises has not been clear, and 
the result has been a postponement until 
the last minute of decisive action con- 
cerning the question of statehood. 

In 1900 Congress was urged to admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one 
State. It was told that there were then 
in Indian Territory 350,000 American 
citizens other than Indians, “without any 
political privileges, without local  self- 
government, mere tenants at will and 
peasants of the soil to 70,000 persons of 
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Indian extraction. They can build neither 
roads nor bridges, neither schools nor 
higher institutions of learning, neither 
asylums for the unfortunate nor refugees 
for the poor.” The political parties read- 
ily enough promised in their platforms 
that statehood would be given these ter- 
ritories, but when the problem came up in 
Congress it was avoided or postponed re- 
peatedly until the enabling act of 1906 
was passed. 

Foreseeing the inevitable occupation of 
Indian Territory by the dominant race, in 
1898 Congress passed an act called the 
Curtis Act, for the protection of white 
people in Indian Territory. One of the 
principal features of this act was that 
providing a method by which white people 
could acquire title to the lots occupied 
by them in the towns and cities that had 
grown up over the land. 

Previously to this act, white people had 
enclosed, occupied and built upon these 
town lots without a vestige of title; they 
had bought and sold the mere possessory 
right to lots by bills of sale, trusting to an 
indulgent Congress in the future to con- 
firm these claims of title. This faith in 
the action of Congress induced the build- 
ing of valuable and lasting improvements, 
business blocks and residences in scores 
of Indian Territory towns before this law 
was passed. 

Quite as important a feature of the 
Curtis Act was that providing for making 
allotment of all the lands of the five civil- 
ized tribes among the members thereof, 
in the proportion that the number of 
members of a tribe bore to the amount of 
land held by that tribe, so that every man, 
woman and child of each tribe would hold 
in severalty an equal amount of average 
land, each member being permitted to al- 
lot land containing his farm, home or im- 
provements. The Creek and Seminole al- 
lotment is 160 acres per head; the Chero- 
kee average allotment is 80 acres; Choc- 
taws and Chicasaws 320 acres. Provision 
was made also for participation in this al- 
lotment by the ex-slaves of these Indians 
and their descendants, the Indians having 
been compelled by Congress soon after the 
emancipation of their slaves to share their 
lands with them. The details of these al- 
lotments were arrived at by subsequent 
treaties between the Government and the 


"different tribes; they were ratified reluct- 


antly by the Indians, who realized that it 
mattered little whether they agreed to 
them or not, and that they offered prob- 
ably the best solution of the situation. 

The enrollment of the Indians and the 
allotment of their lands in severalty to ap- 
proximately 100,000 members of the tribes 
has engaged for years the services of a 
United States Commission commonly 
called the Dawes Commission, so named 
after its first chairman, the late Senator 
Dawes, who had given much thought to 
the great work which he was not to see 
completed. The work of this commission 
has been very aptly described as the ad- 
ministration of this huge estate of nine- 
teen and one-half million acres. 

As the land was held in common occu- 
pancy by the tribes, title in any particular 
tract could not be conveyed; and after al- 
lotment there were restrictions on the 
alienation of the land by the allotee. The 
homestead cannot be sold for twenty-one 
years, but as to the remainder of the al- 
lotment Congress has so modified the re- 
strictions that the freedman or ex-slave al- 
lottees can sell all of their lands except 
their homesteads, and Indians less than 
full bloods can sell inherited lands, and 
upon satisfying the Secretary of the In- 
terior of their capacity to take care of 
their money may have their restrictions 
removed except as to their homesteads. 
The result has been that millions of acres 
of land have been sold to settlers from the 
States. 

The five civilized tribes having settled 
upon the eastern part of their new do- 
main, left unoccupied the western part. 
This half became known as the “Oklahoma 
Lands,” Oklahoma being a Choctaw word 
meaning “Home of the Red Man.” This 
great tract of unoccupied country became 
a great temptation to the hardy rovers of 
the West, who planned and attempted 
clandestine appropriation of its fertile 
valleys and prairies. 

An extensive scheme was organized in 
1879 by parties in Missouri and Texas to 
take possession of part of Indian Terri- 
tory not occupied by the Indians, but in 
1880 they were driven out by President 
Hayes. Returning later they were warned 
by President Arthur in 1884 to keep out, 
but this warning not having the desired 























effect, the next year President Cleveland 
sent troops to drive them out. 

The logical result of this situation was, 
that in a few years Congress purchased 
from the Five Civilized Tribes these “Ok- 
lahoma J.ands,” and established them into 
a territory known as Oklahoma Territory. 
The name Indian Territory was thereafter 
confined to the region to the east remain- 
ing in the possession of the Indians. 
1,900,000 acres of this Oklahoma Terri- 
tory were thrown open to settlement by 
proclamation of President Harrison at 
noon on April 22, 1889, and by night 
fifty thousand settlers who had encamped 
on the border rushed in, formed a provis- 
ional government and laid out townsites. 
[In a single day the city of Guthrie, with 
10,000 population, sprang into existence. 

The Government had settled upon the 
Oklahoma lands remnants of other tribes, 
including the Sac and Fox, the Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe, Pottawattomie, Tonkawa, 
Kickapoo, Caddo, Kiawa and Comanche, 


and, as cessions were obtained from these - 


Indians from time to time, additional 
tracts were thrown open to white settle- 
ment in 1891, 1892, 1893, 1895 and 1901, 
and on nearly every occasion the same 
wild rush of home-seekers was witnessed. 
In 1901 the method of distribution was 
varied somewhat, the Government dispos- 
ing of the allotments by a drawing or lot- 
tery. During the fall and winter of 1906, 
400,000 acres of Kiawa lands known as 
the “Big Pasture” were thrown open by a 
still different method. Persons desiring 
allotments were required to submit sealed 
bids and for the 3,000 quarter sections 
offered, there were over 76,000 bids sub- 
mitted. 

A territorial Government for Oklahoma 
was organized in 1890, at which time she 
had a population of 61,834. In 1900 her 
population had grown to 398,000. In 
1890 the population of Indian Territory 
was 75,000; in 1900 it was 392,000. In 
the succeeding seven years the population 
of both had increased about equally, add- 
ing on an average 100,000 each year to 
the whole territory, which goes to make 
the new State of Oklahoma. 

The growth of this country is remark- 
able, and the more so when taking into ac- 
count the adverse conditions which have 
obtained in the Indian Territory part of 
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the new State. Oklahoma Territory has 
been favored by its territorial Government 
for seventeen years, and by Congressional 
legislation looking to the settling of all 
disturbing questions and the building of a 
State of it. Indian Territory was never 
intended to be a State, and Congress has 
consistently adhered to that theory. What 
it has become is in spite of conditions in- 
tended to hold it back. It has never had 
any form of representative government ex- 
cept such as is found in incorporated 
towns, and that of the tribes, participated 
in of course only by the Indians. But this 
latter form of Government practically 
ceased to exist on March 4, 1907, by de- 
cree of Congress. 

Indian Territory, of course, has had its 
courts, whose judges were appointed by 
the President and the Senate. The search 
for the laws that controlled here reveals a 
heterogeneous mass of authority. They 
were found in certain statutes of Arkan- 
sas which, by Congress, were put in effect 
in Indian Territory so far as applicable; 
in the United States statutes; in the rules 
and regulations of the Interior Depart- 
ment; in the opinions of the Attorney- 
General; in the treaties between the Gov- 
ernment and the Indians; in the laws and 
usages of the tribes themselves; and as 


‘ elsewhere, when everything else failed, in 


the common law. A condition probably 
without parallel in the country. 

The judicial branch of the Government 
has flourished. Of the legislative, there 
was none. The executive has been repre- 
sented by the agencies of the Interior De- 
partment, whose duties have to do almost 
solely with the “citizen,” or Indian resi- 
dents, individually and in their relations 
with white people. There were no laws 
to provide for schools outside of towns 
other than Indian schools. The result 
was that schools and academies for white 
children have flourished only in the towns. 
There were no laws to levy taxes for pub- 
lic improvements so that bridges and roads 
have been made by voluntary contribution. 
In the towns, no special assessments could 
be levied, but in spite of it, streets have 
been paved, sidewalks have been built, and 
other improvements created by public- 
spirited citizens. Only by the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior could towns 
and cities bond themselves for waterworks, 
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sewer and school purposes. 

But notwithstanding the conditions that 
would discourage investors and home-seek- 
ers elsewhere, capital has been pouring in, 
investing in farm lands, developing mines, 
producing oil, building railroads, erecting 
business houses, refining oil—finding its 
way into every avenue that offers safe and 
lucrative investment. Tens of thousands 
of families looking for congenial surround- 
ings, the advantages of school, churches 
and good society, a mild climate and the 
prospect of a comfortable livelihood, have 
moved to Indian territory, all willing to 
take their chances with inadequate laws. 

Oklahoma was the ideal home of the red 
man. Its beauties so impressed Washing- 
ton Irving that in 1833 he wrote “‘A Tour 
of the Prairies,” which chronicled a trip 
he took through the Indian Territory part 
of the new State. In describing this 
country, he said: “It consists of great 
grassy plains, interspersed with forests 
and groves of trees, and watered by the 
Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red 
River and their tributary streams. Over 
these fertile and verdant wastes still roam 
the elk, the buffalo and the wild horse, in 
all their native freedom. * * * It was 
early in October, 1832, that I arrived at 
Fort Gibson, a frontier post of the Far 


West, situated on the Neosha or Grand © 


River, near its confluence.with the Ar- 
kansas.” . 

The romance attaching to this old fort 
of Indian Territory was destined to rest 
not alone on this unquestioned claim to 
distinction. Before the Mexican War, 
Zachary Taylor was in command of the 
post and the remains of his house are 
still in evidence. At the same time, Jef- 
ferson Davis, as a lieutenant, was stationed 
there when he began the courtship of Tay- 


lor’s daughter, so distasteful to the Gen- 
eral, which later resulted successfully to 
Davis, General Taylor’s objection having 
been overcome while observing Davis’s 
gallantry on the field of battle in the 
Mexican War. Still later, the wife of 
Admiral Dewey spent part of her honey- 
moon there with the husband of her 
younger days, Captain Hazen, later Gen- 
eral Hazen, who was in command of the 
post. James G. Blaine spent a time at 
the post while on a visit to his son-in-law, 
Major Coppinger, and was nursed through 
a spell of sickness in one of the houses 
there. Another visitor at the same time 
was Gail Hamilton, who afterward wrote 
her impressions of the country. General 
Rucker, the father-in-law of General 
Sheridan, was at one time in command of 
Fort Gibson, and the remains of his first 
wife, a Cherokee woman, lie in the 
National Cemetery a mile from the post. 
There rest also the remains of Tahlihina, 
the Cherokee wife of Sam Houston, and 
Billy Bowlegs, the Seminole chief who op- 
posed General Jackson during the Semi- 
nole war in Florida, is buried there. 
Oklahoma, “the home of the red man,” 
a State of the Union! Not content with 
invading the Indian’s home and compell- 
ing him to share it with us, we have even 
robbed him of his name. With unsuspect- 
ing irony, as though to record for future 
generations the shame of Indian despoila- 
tion of this day, Fate has caused this new 
home of: the white man to bear a name 
which characterizes it as the dearest heri- 
tage of the Indian—his home. To him the 
name is signalized as a badge of the white 
man’s dishonor. To him the name of the 
new State is a mockery—a reminder of the 
things that were—overwhelmed by the on- 
rush of the irresistible Caucasian race. 
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THE CONQUEST OF PERU 
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Fiction story writers who are capable of striking a new vein and of making a 
proper exploitation of all of its leads are rare, and Anna Brabham Osborn is one 
of these. In “The Conquest of Peru,” she has written a story that is absolutely en- 
trancing at times, and the romantic feature of it all is an automobile. Hundreds of 
stories have been written around an automobile, but no story that has come under my 
notice is quite the success our readers will vote the “Crimson Joy” to be. Anna Brab- 
ham Osborn has a future as a fiction short story writer. 
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ILVIA SAT on the back stoop, 
wrapped in pale gray gauze and 
stormy meditation. With her 
round chin sunk in a rosy palm, 

she nursed its dimpled oval and her cumu- 
lative wrath. This I knew by the waxing 
high lights on her cheeks and the stiletto 
points in her eyes. 

At sight of me, her chin flew up and her 
hand flew down. The ancient stoop tim- 
bers creaked a protest as she gripped their 
edges and gave a little militant bounce. 

“There’s such a thing as carrying pre- 
judice too far,” she hurled down the grav- 
elly path, up which I was cautiously ad- 
vancing, admiring the eruptive phenome- 
non of Silvia aroused. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I agreed meekly, seating 
myself tentatively on the lowest step. I 
had lived with Silvia five years, and I had 
learned things; my education had been 
quite liberal. 

“That a motor car and a brown cow 
should raise such a barrier between Peru 
i Idlemead!” she fumed. “It is ridicu- 
ous !” 

“The Cordilleras ever had to be passed 
to reach the treasures of Peru,” I mur- 
mured pacifically, thinking the while how 
splendidly the idea would work into a lec- 
ture. It seemed to have a dewy freshness 
compared with Over-the-Alps-lies-Italy, so 
long dangled over the fires of commence- 
ment eloquence. 





“The Cordilleras,” echoed Silvia, catch- 
ing the allusion with evident pleasure. 
Her two hands closed around one knee, the 
stilettos drew back into their sheathes, 
leaving her eyes softly contemplative. I 
moved up two steps with great bravado. 

“Tony”’—Silvia leaned over, bringing 
her face on a level with mine—“don’t you 
see, this horrid estrangement will spoil our 
short, precious vacation weeks? Never to 
run over to Aunt Sarah with a cookery 
tangle ; never to have that sweet little Bes- 
sie running in with wonderful cottage 
cheese or cookies that melt in your mouth. 
Tony, I can’t stand it.” 

“The Spaniards’ first move,” I ven- 
tured, “was to get possession of the person 
of the Inca.” 

“Tony, you’re a genius,” declared Sil- 
via, clapping her hands. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I assented modestly. 

“Your flashes of intelligence are some- 
times almost human,” she added as a 
squelcher, having noted my rising vanity. 

Then humbled again, she gathered her 
chin into the pink embrace of her left hand 
and appealed: “They enticed him to their 
castle or something, didn’t they ?” 

“Invited him to dine at Caxamalca,” I 
offered in my best encyclopedic style. 

“Tony, get out the car!” Silvia had 
risen and was performing stunts with the 
gray head-wrapping. “I shall emulate 
the great—great “i 
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“Pizarro,” I supplemented, commiser- 
atingly. 

“The Inca dines to-night at Caxa- 
malca.” Silvia was catching the gray 
gauze in a confident four-square knot un- 
der her chin. “And do you, Tony, see that 
there is game.” 

“You remember Atahualpa left the 
Spaniards’ castle by way of the gibbet? 
Does your policy include some such meas- 
ures toward Uncle Eben?” I interrogated 
respectfully. 

“It won’t be necessary,” assured Silvia, 
complacently, “a dash in the Crimson Joy 
and a chicken pie will secure me a safe 
passport into——” 

“Cuzco,” with my most obliging bow and 
smile. 

So, nothing doubting, Silvia set off, 
billows of gray floating about her like the 
draperies of the Hours in Guido Reni’s 
“Aurora.” 

“T’ll bring back the Inca and all his 
household to dinner,” she called back 

aily. 

In truth, I was considerably cut up 
over our unpropitious advent to Idlemead 
this year. The long, hot summer had been 
spent on Chautauqua platforms, with Sil- 
via loyally in the front rows to start the 
applause in the right places. 

Jt was late September before our 
breathing spell came. The old world rus- 
tled her vari-colored dress and enticed to 
the simple life with her mellow Indian- 
summer smile. The lure of the woods was 
upon us, and the game law was “out.” 
Idlemead outlined itself in our desires 
surrounded by the halo of past happy 
summers. But had it not been for the 
Crimson Joy, I think we would not have 
achieved Idlemead and the animosity of 
our neighbors that year. For many 
smoke-grimed, cinder-filled miles circling 
through a series of dingy by-stations, each 
exacting its pound of flesh in hours of 
tedious waiting, loomed between. And our 
courage, already wilted by the summer’s 
ordeal, would not have been equal to it. 

But to mount the smooth-gliding car, 
that had recently come into the possession 
of Silvia through the indulgence of an 
opulent, doting bachelor uncle, and spin 
along the river road, was in itself a nerve 
tonic, and of a piece with the pastoral 
calm of Idlemead. 


After a few hours’ joyous riding, filled 
with ozone and keyed to the last pitch of 
exhilaration, we turned into the broad, 
smooth road skirting the fruitful acres of 
Eben Peru. The approach to Idlemead 
was level and unobstructed from here on. 
Then there entered into Silvia the little 
demon that urges womankind to the spec- 
tacular. Her new toy must be displayed 
in all its impressiveness to the simple 
country folk. 

“Speed up, Tony,” she urged. “Let’s 
wake up Uncle Eben’s, and let them know 
some one is coming.” 

Nothing loath, I threw open the high- 
speed gauge, responding as much to the 
lure of the open road as to her request. 
The Crimson Joy gave one gasoline- 
scented cough, and took the road like a 
comet. In a trice a blurr in the land- 
scape resolved itself into the Peru home- 
stead nestled among its cherry and plum 
trees. A vivid imagination could construe 
the Millet-like patches of light and shade 
on the front porch into the forms of wo- 
men. Silvia zealously flapped a_ tiny 
square of white linen as a symbol that 
we came in peace and not in war. 

“What the dick !” IT ejaculated the 
next minute, throwing my eyes ahead to 
see a brown object lunging into the path 
of the machine. 

There was a momentary flashlight of an 
old man with sleeves rolled up brandish- 
ing a stool of the one-legged variety in one 
hand and a pail in the other, while the 
air in the vicinity of his mouth was bluer 
than the blood of the first families of Vir- 
ginia. I swung all my force onto lever, 
pedal and wheel; but it was too late. 
Brownie lay by the roadside breathing her 
last, and Eben Peru’s opinion of automo- 
biles and their idiot drivers was going 
on record at the rate of one hundred force- 
ful words a minute. 

The next day I stood beseechingly in 
Eben Peru’s cow-shed, my hat in one hand 
and my spurned gold in the other. The 
patriarch of the fertile acres towered 
above me, implacable. All the sang froid 
of the lecture platform left me. I became 
a blushing school boy caught in a puerile 
prank. 

My retrospection was cut short by the 
return of Silvia. The Joy crept up at a 
Dobbin pace. Silvia’s gauze draperies 


























hung limp like sails in a dead calm. The 
air about her was charged with dejection. 

“The Inca scents the trap of the pale- 
faced stranger and comes not to Caxa- 
malea,” quoth I, as she stepped from the 
car, defeat weighting down every youthful 
curve of her. 

“Tony,”—one last remnant of reserve 
spirit flared up fitfully—“you forget the 
pump.” It was the law of Idlemead that 
any one posing as intellectual should go 
under the pump. 

“Yes, ma’am,” falling back on my 
Uriah Heap inflection, I steered the car 
toward the antiquated granary which had 
been converted into a garage. 

Coming back, I found Silvia again on 
the stoop. It took both hands now to sup- 
port her crestfallen chin. The rays of the 
setting sun brought out the gold tints in 
her hair, which was at last released from 
its diaphanous gray prison. 

“Do you know, Tony,” she began, “I 
don’t believe it is the Joy or Brownie at 
all. That is only a pretext. I tell you, 
Tony, there is a family skeleton stalking 
through the house of Peru and ‘we-all’ 
are intruders.” She sat erect with most 
owl-like expression and waited for ap- 
plause from the pit. 

I ostentatiously took off my cap before 
her superior wisdom, and looked up hun- 
grily for more crumbs. But with all due 
regard for woman’s intuition, I was mak- 
ing mental reservations, remembering 
certain fierce anti-motor car sentiments of 
Eben Peru’s freely expressed at the village 
post-office in times past, and his reputa- 
tion for being “sot” in his opinions. 

“When I approached the house,” she 
went on, “Bessie dropped her apple par- 
ing and disappeared like a scared rabbit. 
In the big, homey living room, where I 
had always been so comfy, I sat on the 
edge of my chair, while Aunt Sarah, look- 
ing so sad and a bit flurried—I believe 
she had hidden something in the big work 
basket—waited for me to make my errand 
known. Directly Uncle Eben stalked in 


like a lion protecting his lair.” 

“And your next move, ma’am?”—now 
what there was about that pacific ques- 
tion to send Silvia post-haste into the 
house with that ridiculous little nose of 
hers putting on aeroplane airs, is beyond 
the grasp of mere man. 
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Another day passed, and the domain of 
Peru lay distant and impenetrable, though 
only the orchard intervened. ‘Trot, Uncle 
Eben’s dog, refused to recognize the ban 


under which Idlemead lay. Morning, 
noon and night found him on our doorstep 
licking his chops and wagging his tail in 
a most insinuating manner. Silvia fed 
him choice tidbits in a conscienceless en- 
deavor to alienate his affections. 

It was Trot who first announced the ar- 
rival of reinforcements. The isolation of 
our lives must have already taken hold on 
us, for at the first bristling bark Silvia 
and I sprang to the doorway with coun- 
try-side curiosity. 

A phaeton drawn by two beauties of 
ponies was entering our gateway. A lady 
with a wealth of pale-gold hair held the 
ribbons. 

“Almagro with fresh horse,” I breathed 
softly, for Silvia’s ear alone. 

But Silvia pushed me aside and rushed 
down the gravel path. “Natalie! Natalie! ° 
Natalie!” coming back to me in ecstatic 
crescendo. 

Then I knew at last I was beholding in 
the flesh that paragon of paragons, Mrs. 
Natalie Grayson Shipman, whose graces - 
and virtues had been dinned into my ears 
for the past twenty-five years. But “How? 
When? What? Why?” I advanced, my 
mind one animated bundle of interroga- 
tions. 

But I began to get the lay of the land 
out of an avalanche of exclamations and 
explanations shot through with introduc- 
tions and directions for the care of the 
ponies. Out of the heterogeneous mass, 
I learned that John Winthrop Shipman, 
D. D., had been called unexpectedly to the 
presidency of an aspiring college in the 
vicinity of Idlemead. By mere chance 
his wife learned that what Silvia had been 
pleased, in her private correspondence, to 
call our country villa, was not far distant. 
By a more remarkable chance, she had 
learned that we were at Idlemead at the 
present minute, et cetera, et cetera. 

The chatter of the re-united friends was 
exasperatingly overwhelming. I felt dis- 
tinctly out of it. So I shouldered my gun 
and took to the woods, Trot following 
close at my heels. 

I had not expected to be needed excru- 
ciatingly at the cottage that day. And 
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was a little surprised, on my return, to 
find Silvia waiting for me all on impa- 
tient tiptoes. I had just deposited my 
stuffed game-sack on the garage floor when 
she came winging on Mercury sandals, 
palpitating with the greatness of her mes- 
sage. 

“Oh, Tony,” she panted, “you were s0 
long.” Then dropping her voice to al- 
most a whisper, “it is a skeleton, Tony. 
They are married.” Her four hours’ de- 
sertion cropped out in the injured tone of 
the next, “I couldn’t find you anywhere.” 
Then shifting again from the complainant 
to the informant, she finished in one grand 
elucidating burst, “It’s Roy Fleming, 
Tony. He’s at Caxton College. He has 
told Natalie everything. And oh, Tony, 
what_are we going to do about it? Her 
grandparents don’t know,”—Silvia sank 
on the granary floor with clasped hands, 
a mute statue of appeal. 

“Now, Mrs. Enfield,” I suggested, as I 
’ overturned a bushel measure and made 
ready to strip the feathers from a bird, “if 
you would begin at the beginning and fol- 
low a consecutive train of thought, much 
more logical conclusions could be drawn.” 

But this was entirely beyond the ex- 
cited Silvia. She would rush from pero- 
ration to exordium and mix sixthly and 
thirdly sadly. However, the synthetical 
mind of her husband could gather up the 
fragments and patch up a_ respectable 
whole. 

It was the old story. A feud divided 
the houses of Montague and Capulet. The 
third generation produced its Romeo and 
Juliet. But a hard-headed Peru and a 
hot-headed Fleming would permit no Ver- 
onese romance. Uncle George whisked 
Roy off to*a military school and Grand- 
father Peru kept Bessie immured on the 
farm. 

But when did ever old and wise heads 
overmatch red-corpuscled youth. Under 
cover of the mid-winter holidays, Roy had 
stolen back, and they were married in the 
country school-house in the gray of Christ- 
mas morning by a strolling evangelist who, 
at that time, was holding a “series of 
meetings” in the neighborhood. Only Mat- 
tie Cromwell, aged seventeen, witnessed 
the ceremony. 

After a few days, Roy dutifully returned 
to his school. His presence in the neigh- 


borhood not even having been suspected 
by the lynx-eyed Eben Peru. And Bes- 
sie took up the difficult double role of wife 
and maid. Now, Roy had broken com- 
pletely with his uncle and was at Caxton. 
He wanted his wife, and had sent Mrs. 
Shipman with a habeas corpus, as it were, 
to fetch her. 

While my mind was wrestling with 
these facts, a crashing of brush brought 
us to the door in time to see Eben Peru 
vault the orchard fence. I had just time 
to drop, sotto voce, “The Inca comes to 
Caxamalca,” when he reached the granary 
door in a sprint that would have done 
credit to an international. 

“Get out your gasoline buggy,” he or- 
dered peremptorily. “Screw it up to its 
best licks.” 

“Yes, sir”’—Silvia’s training clung in 
moments of stress—I wiped my hands on 
a grain sack and turned to the Crimson 
Joy without delay or question. 

“Go to Sarah!” was his next command. 
This was leveled at Silvia, who still stood 
by with dilated eyes and parted lips. 

She needed no second bidding. Sig- 
naling Natalie, who had come out on the 
back stoop, the two of them rolled under 
the orchard fence like school girls, and 
sped straight into Cuzco. 

“The shortest route to Caxton Center,” 
was Eben Peru’s brief order, when seated 
by my side in the Crimson Joy. “Never 
mind the speed limits—I’ll see to the 
fines. We’re racing with life to-day, 
young man.” 

The Joy gathered her forces and flung 
us onward on the wings of the wind. A 
level open country stretched before us, and 
we ate up green-bordered ribbon of a road 
with a silent insatiable greed. Eben Peru 
leaned forward, his brawny arms stretched 
along his angular limbs, his sun-browned, 
gnarled hands working convulsively on his 
knobbed knees. “Oh, Lord!” he mumbled, 
as if in prayer, “this thing must not come 
to-my house. We’ve been a hard lot, but 
shame has never smutched the name of 
Peru.” 

“They're married, Uncle Eben,” I haz- 
arded, not knowing whether I was hold- 
ing out a straw, or shaking a red rag, or 
striking wild of the apropos. 

“Married!” he snorted, bringing his 
seasoned, powerful-limbed body erect with 
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a jerk. “Don’t you know, young man, 
that marriage is a sacred institution? Can 
a defaulting bank clerk, hiding his guilt 
under a preacher’s coat, unite hearts and 
hands for time and eternity ?” 

I could only gasp my comprehension 
and give my attention to the machine. He 
did not seem to expect a reply, and was 
leaning forward again deep in thought. 
. “Say, young fellow,” he straightened 

suddenly and pierced me with his steely 
blue eye, “how did you know the children 
thought they were married? Has every- 
body known that but me?” 

“T only learned it to-day. Mrs. Ship- 
man——” I began. 

“And I only learned it to-day.” He 
took the words quickly and fiercely out of 
my mouth. “And they say a woman can’t 
keep a secret. She can, if she’s a Peru.” 
He snapped his lips together in a mixture 
of pride and contrition. 

“But when Mattie Cromwell got home 
to-day, just in the nick of time, it didn’t 
take long to get the truth out of her. Say, 
young man, can’t you whip up this sorrel 
horse a bit?” We were making about a 
mile a minute. He slid to the edge of 
the seat and sat erect, an image of impa- 
tient haste. 

But before he had quite “bust his biler,” 
as Jake Whatcomb would have said, we 
were at Caxton Center. A swirl into the 
college campus among the gaping stud- 
ents; a rush toward a young man, leaning 
languidly against a tree, who came quickly 
to life at the sight of Eben Peru; a dash 
up the steps and a quicker run down 
them, with a gentleman in clerical garb 
in tow; a stowing away of the passengers 
in the Crimson Joy, and we were away 
again with a great honking like a flock 
of wild geese winging due north. 

When I had time to take in the situa- 
tion, I knew that no less a personage than 
President John Winthrop Shipman, D. 
D., occupied the seat with me, while Eben 
Peru and Roy Fleming sat in the tonneau, 
heads together in earnest, anxious confab. 

Eben Peru raised his head just once 
as we left the college behind to say: 
“Home, young man, with all the git she’s 
got.” 

That was a ride to go down in song. 
The Joy settled to her work with a stead- 
fastness that was almost intelligence. We 
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shot through the dust like a flashing arm 
of the aurora borealis, leaving plunging 
horses, shrieking women and profane men 
in our wake. There were no fatalities 
that I ever heard of. 

When we sighted the Peru homestead, 
Silvia was in the roadway signaling fran- 
tically to us. Eben Peru chewed a straw 
savagely, bounced about on the cushions 
and called the singing Joy a spavined old 
skate, in his eagerness to annihilate the 
distance between us and the home wire. 
But his complaints were scarce given to 
the air before the Joy was slowing down 
within his own yard and Silvia was run- 
ning alongside expressing her relief that 
we were there. 

“Are we in time?” implored Eben 
Peru, in labored breath, as if he himself 
had been making the Joy’s record. 

But Silvia only responded: “Quick, 
quick,” and led the way into the house. 

“Come on, Enfield,” called President 
Shipman, “we may need you for a wit- 
ness.” 

Presently we found ourselves in a small 
white bedroom where Bessie lay with a 
frightened, pained look in her gentle eyes. 

“Tie the knot without a kink this 
time, doctor,” directed Eben Peru. 

We witnessed a brief, impressive mar- 
riage ceremony. Then Silvia with ner- 
vous flapping hands waved us all out of 
the room. Only the young bridegroom 
was given time to kiss the fair, fragile lit- 
tle bride. 

In less than an hour Silvia’s radiant 
face peeped in at the granary door. “It’s 
a boy, Tony,” she rippled, dimples chas- 
ing each other down into her very neck. 
“They are going to call him Eben 
George.” Then she crossed over to the 
dust-begrimed Joy and caressed its sleek 
red sides as if it were a sentient thing. 
“Thanks to you, my beauty,” she cooed, 
“he was born in lawful wedlock.” 

The next morning as I was polishing 
the Joy, the shadow of an old straw hat 
fell athwart my sunshine, and I knew, 
without looking up, that Eben Peru had 
“happened over” with the old-time neigh- 
borliness. 

“What does one of these here contrap- 
tions cost ?” he remarked with characteris- 
tic directness. “Reckon I'll be a-gettin’ 
one for Bessie’s weddin’ present so Roy 
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kin finish his school an’ board at home. 
gradgerates in June, you know. How 
long was we a-makin’ that forty-mile run 
yesterday ?” 

“About fifty-six minutes,” I answered 
promptly. I had been proud of the Joy. 


“That was good work. There was never 
a Peru with a stain on his birth.” Uncle 
Eben sat down on an inverted bushel 
measure, and I knew the Cordilleras no 
longer lay between Idlemead and _ the 
Peru homestead. 


A NIGHT OF STORM 


BY ALONZO RICE 


Dark is the night, my child, 
Dark is the night; 
The pale moon for an instant emerges, 
Then as quickly is hidden from sight; 
And the roar and the boom of the surges 
On the rocks, fill mine ear with affright, 
As they knell out the mariners’ dirges. 


Pile on the chips, my child, 
Pile on the chips; 
The red embers through ashes are staring, 
And the heaven continually drips, 
All unheeding, it seems, and not caring 
For the fate of the boats and the ships 
In the billowy darkness now faring. 


Ours was a bark, my child, 
Ours was a bark; 
All the fishermen’s pride and devotion, 
And she sailed o’er the waters, a lark, 
In the heavens reflected in ocean ; 
But I fear she’ll go down in the dark 
In the wind’s and the water’s commotion. 


Dipping the shoal, my child, 
Dipping the shoal 
From the emerald sea in the glorious weather, 
We were nearing the beautiful haven, the goal 
We had toiled for so long, but I doubt me now whether 
He will help me deal out what remains of the dole, . 
For I fear that no more we shall journey together. 


Drifting alone, my child, 


Drifting alone ; 


I shall watch the pale day in the Western wave dying, 
And the sound of the waters will mix with the moan 
Of my heart, and the desolate doves that are flying 
To the nest where the fledglings forever are flown, 
Like the hopes of my youth where the dead leaves are lying. 


Wait till the day, my child, 
Wait till the day, 
“Till the sun o’er the waters in splendor is shining, 
And the sails are adrift by the shore of the bay; 
For serene is the heaven beyond all divining 
When the clouds and the tempest have lifted away, 
To reveal our lost bark and to set our hearts pining! 

















THE RACE-HORSE THAT RUINED AN EARL 


BY WALTER HARRIS GREGORY 


HE EVILS of the race-track, 

the drastic results which are of 

daily occurrence, are only too 

well-known to the detriment of 
the civilized world. 

Few Californians know that the sire 
of the mighty horse, Ormonde, of Eng- 
land, which was purchased by W. B. Mc- 
Donough, of Stockton, for the fabulous 
amount of $250,000, was the cause of 
one of the greatest turf sensations known 
in history. Sir Henry Chaplain, one of 
the foremost patrons of the English turf, 
had a very beautiful wife, who was con- 
sidered not only the leader of the fashion- 
able smart set, but the most beautiful 
woman in England. She, like her hus- 
band, was a great lover of horses, and her 
stately figure was always in evidence in 
the roya] enclosure, mixing with royalty 
at the principal race meetings. Lord 
Hastings, a dashing sportsman, and con- 
sidered the greatest plunger of the age, 
was often seen in Lady Chaplain’s com- 
pany; in fact, so much so as to set the 
smart set tongues wagging to such a de- 
gree that Sir Henry Chaplain became ex- 
tremely jealous, and is known to have re- 
buked his wife on several public occasions. 
It so happened that one day Sir Henry 
and his wife were doing some shopping 
in one of the principal stores in London. 
Lady Henry made the excuse that she had 
to have a dress tried on, leaving her hus- 
band waiting in their carriage. Time 
slipped away, and still Lady Henry did 
not appear. Accordingly, Sir Henry 
made inquiries in the store, and, to his 
dismay, he was informed that his wife 
had left the store by a rear door in com- 
pany with Lord Hastings. “Tricked!” 
said Sir Henry, furiously, dashing to his 
carriage, swearing revenge on Lord Hast- 
ings. Said he to his coachman: “Drive 


with all haste to the nearest police sta- 
On arriving, he quickly gave or- 


tion.” 





ders to have all depots, docks and stage 
lines watched for the elopers. But Lord 
Hastings was too wise, and eluded the 
police by driving in different conveyances 
until he reached the lonesome, rocky 
coast of Cornwall, where a private yacht 
was awaiting to convey him and his amour 
to France. News of the elopement spread 
like wild-fire. Society was all aflame; 
gossipers reveled in the excitement; Sir 
Henry vowed he would ruin Lord Hast- 
ings both financially and morally, or die 
in the attempt. For two years, Lord 
Hastings and Lady Chaplain lived a life 
of gaiety in Paris. Her exquisite form 
and beauty were the rage at Monte Carlo. 
Among the fashionable sporting set she 
was considered a heroine and idol; money 
and jewels were lavished on her by even 
princes and kings, but the pace was too 
fast to last, for Lord Hasting’s finances 
—through gambling and riotous living— 
dwindled to such an extent as to cause 
him to mortgage some of his vast estates. 
Sir Henry Chaplain obtained a divorce, 
and sued Lord Hastings for alienating 
his wife’s affections. He won the case 
and received a large sum in recompense. 
All Lord Hasting’s vast fortune had now 
dwindled to a few estates, and his string 
of race horses one of which was Conqueror, 
who was considered an absolute certainty 
for the English Derby (somewhat of a 
new feature for him to come again to the 
front), in fact, so much so that the gen- 
eral sporting public considered the race 
over, and backed the horse for fabulous 
amounts. Lord Hastings not only mort- 
gaged his entire estates, but even borrowed 
money on his horses, family jewelry, in 
fact everything of any value, to back Con- 
queror. But there was one mani, one with 
executive ability and with ideas, who did 
not think the Derby was at the mercy of 
Conqueror, and that was Sir Henry Chap- 
lain, who had a dark horse privately 
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trained on the sands at Brighton Beach. 
Not a soul knew of the secret except the 
trainer and Sir Henry, who backed the 
horse to win a large fortune, and loaned 
money to Lord Hastings, unknown to him, 
through agents. 

To make the grand coup complete, Sir 
Henry took into his confidence the great 
book-maker, Ben Steele, and told him of 
the wonderful outsider. Steele immedi- 
ately slightly increased the odds against 
Conqueror. The betting ring thought he 
was crazy, and plunged heavily. Steele, 
never flinching, accepted enormous 
amounts, and stood to lose millions. The 
great Derby Day at last arrived; London 
was all aflame with excitement. Fortu- 
nately the elements were in keeping with 
the great day; the sun rose brightly, 
shining radiantly on the richly bedecked 
multitudes. Royalty thronged the royal 
enclosure; King Edward and his house- 
hold were in evidence to see the battle for 
the most sensational Derby ever contested. 
Hundreds of men had their entire fortunes 
at stake; ruin to hundreds of the best 
families of England rested with the out- 
come of this race. Just before the bell 
rang for the great parade, Lord Hastings 
was seen going from one book-maker to 
another, still backing his certainty, while 
Sir Henry, who was cool and collected, 
was busily engaged adjusting the final 
preparations to the dark outsider. 

The bell rang for the jockeys to mount; 
Lord Hastings ran into the paddock to 
lead his favorite out to the parade and 
give his jockey final instructions. Con- 
queror, who looked trained to the hour, 
fit to run for a kingdom, his coat shining 
like silk in the glorious sun, led the par- 
ade of twelvé of the finest-looking horses 
ever seen at Epsom. As they galloped 
past the grand stand to the starting post, 
Conqueror seemed to out-class the rest. 
“Nothing to it but Conqueror!” was heard 
on all sides. “The race is as good as 
over!” shouted the bookies. Sir Henry, 
with his field glasses eagerly watching the 
flag of the statter, was standing by him- 
self in the grand stand. Lord Hastings, 
trembling like a leaf, pale as a ghost, 
was pacing the royal enclosure, when the 
mighty shout rang out from one hundred 
thousand throats, “They’re off!” 

Down the straight came clattering the 
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hoofs. “Conqueror leads!” shouts the 
maddened throng. Past the grand stand 
they filed, Conqueror three lengths in ad- 
vance of his field. Round the first mile 
post they bunched; the crown stood spell- 
bound, eagerly watching for the turn into 
the homeward stretch. Dead silence pre- 
vailed. Suddenly, one horse was seen to 
shoot out of the bunch. It was Conqueror. 

“Conqueror wins!” yelled the crowd, as 
they turned into the straight. Down the 
straight they thundered; jockeys were 
seen to be flogging; five lengths ahead 
Conqueror leads. “He walks in!” “All 
over but the shouting!” “Hurrah for 
Lord Hastings!” Hats, umbrellas and 
canes were flying in the air. “Go it, Con- 
queror!” Fifty yards from the winning 
post, when, as if shot from a cannon, 
came a big black horse, right up to the 
flanks of Conqueror. “What is that?” 
the shouts went out. Neck and neck the 
two raced, both jockeys with whip and 
spur riding for their lives. Right on the 
winning post, the big black shot past 
Conqueror. 

With breathless suspense, the crowd 
waited for the numbers to be hoisted. 
9—8—1 went up on the board. What is 
9? All eyes eagerly scanned the card, 
when their eyes fell upon the name “Her- 
mit,” the property of Sir Henry Chaplain, 
quoted at 33—1 for a win. A_ deathly 
stillness reigned on all sides. The bookies 
were stupified; the crowd stood as if 
speli-bound as the horses were led back to 
the paddock by their respective owners, 
except one—Lord Hastings. Hermit, the 
hero of the day, was led in by Sir Henry, 
calm as usual, wearing the look of satis- 
faction that revenge was complete. After 
the winner was weighed in and declared 
all right, Sir Henry walked up to Lord 
Hastings, saying: “Hastings, I guess we 
are even now. Although you were scoun- 
drel enough to ruin my domestic life, I 
think I have hit you as hard. Anyhow, I 
am satisfied.” 

Lord Hastings, without a reply, turned 
on his heel, reeling as if in a drunken stu- 
por, and left the race track, ruined finan- 
cially and morally. 

Sir Henry had not only won an im- 
mense fortune in cash with his success 
on the race, but acquired all of the estates 
of Lord Hastings. His first action was 
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to settle a dowry on his divorced wife and her time to the welfare of her children. 
amply provide for his two children. Lord She secured a divorce from Lord Hastings, 
Hastings retired into oblivion, and died and lived a philanthropic life. 

a recluse in poverty. Lady Hastings re- Thus ended one of the most romantic 
rented her follies, and devoted most of stories of the English Derby. h 



































EL VAQUERO 


BY ALICE BERINGER 


He comes like wind across the plain, ‘i 
With crack of whip, and swirl of dust, | 
As wild and free as wind and rain, 
And in his heart the wander-lust. 


He glories in the desert land, 
He loves the splendor of the sun, * 

He rests with saddle on the sand 
Beneath his head, when day is done. 





The dew of night is on his face, 
The winds speak low, he knows no fear, i 
The silent stars ride on through space i 
And all is still—and God is near. { 


Then up, away, at break of day, 
His reckless joy no care can dim, wit 

For life is sport, and work is play 

And all the world is home to him. 





THE DEAD INCHES 


BY L. A. MALONE 


his honorable head (which long 

ago had buried all memory of 
comfortable hirsute adornment) covered 
by a friendly skull cap, sat on his little 
east-side porch and winked and blinked 
and thought in the waning California sun- 
shine. He was dying by inches! The 
doctors had said so; the neighbors had 
heard so, and all together had tacitly 
leased the captain only six months more 
of life on earth. 

When this lease should expire they one 
and all had silently agreed to wash their 
hands at any connivance at his going, and 
to turn him over to the minister and the 
undertaker, whom custom would allow to 
place the old captain where his asthma 
would never more cry out in choking tones 
and struggling gasps for more air and 
California sunshine. 

The captain had been kept in ignorance 
of his nearly approaching fate—not so 
the children who played in the sidewalks, 
but at a respectful distance, in awe of the 
man who was dying by inches. 

Tibbles had been the informant to her 
play-mates of the terrible calamity which 
awaited the captain. Already the tots 
were speaking in stage whispers whenever 
they chanced: to pass the captain’s door, 
and counting days, among themselves, till 
the last inch should call time on the old 
captain, and the prophecy of the neighbors 
be fulfilled. 

Billy Smith thought it would be just 
fine to ’tend the funeral of a military man 
and hear the big Presidio guns go boom- 
boom away out over the Golden Gate; 
Tootsie Wise thought Billy Smith cruel 
and heartless to speak so enthusiastically 
of so sad a thing, and she cried at his 
coarseness. 

Tibbles listened while Billy Smith nar- 
rated all he knew of big guns and boom- 


HE OLD CAPTAIN, wrapped 
| in his gray army blanket, with 


booms. Then she was guilty of a mental 
reservation that she would visit the cap- 
tain each day and note the dissolution of 
each separate inch. 

Immediately she began to look about 
for an excuse or subterfuge for these an- 
ticipated regular visits. She reasoned that 
it would never do to boldly communicate 
to the captain that she had come to feast 
her curiosity concerning his sure approach 
to the inevitable. Her intuition told her 
that the death watch is never entertained 
with alacrity. 

On the following morning, Tibbles suc- 
cessfully eluded the society of the tots and 
presented herself at the captain’s gate. She 
was early. The sun had not yet warmed 
the atmosphere of the little east-side porch 
sufficiently for the captain’s appearance, 
so Tibbles had to content herself with her 
own devices for entertainment for some 
time. 

Just as she had fully extracted all the 
pleasure of self-entertainment from her 
solitaire games, her patience was rewarded 
by the captain’s appearance upon the little 
east-side porch. His attendant seated him 
in the reclining chair, wrapped his gray 
army blanket about him. Then Tibbles 
heard the captain say: “Now leave me 
alone and I’ll snooze.” 

“Snooze!” thought Tibbles. “Why, that 
is what grandpa says, and he’s not dying 
by. inches.” 

For some time Tibbles stood at the gate 
with eyes peering between the pickets and 
wondering how in the world was she ever 
to get nearer the captain. She looked him 
over many times. She noted the black 
cap upon his head, and wondered about 
it. She saw him fight at the flies and mos- 
quitoes, using both hands. She observed, 
too, that he moved his feet, often putting 
them off and on a little footstool near 
him. She concluded from these motions 
that the members engaged were yet alive— 
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and her curiosity as to just the exact situ- 
ation in the body of the dead inches was 
beginning to gnaw most fiercely. 

She rattled the gate. The captain 
turned his eye toward the sound. “Oh, 
hello there, Tibbles, bless my soul if it 
isn’t you! Come in, little peeper, and 
make the old captain glad with a chat.” 

Tibbles needed no great urging, but 
notwithstanding her anxiety to probe the 
captain, his cordial invitation somewhat 
abashed her. 

“Well, Tibbles, and how have you been? 
And where have you been keeping your- 
self ?” 

“Oh,” said Tibbles, as she hopped upon 
first one foot, then the other. “Home 
some, school some, an’ playin’ some with 
the tots.” 

“And you never once thought of the old 
captain in all the long time?” 

“Oh, yes, I did—a heap.” 

“Oh, you did—a heap. Now that ‘s 
very gratifying, dearie, to an old, lone- 
some, sick man to be remembered in such 
quantity, and I trust I shall continue to 
be remembered according to the same 
scale. Ill think of you a heap if you 
will call to see me each day and give me 
all the refreshing news of totdom. Now, 
will you, Tibbles ?” 

Tibbles nodded assent with a quick jerk 
of her head. She was thinking that things 
were coming her way fast now. Then she 
looked at the captain with a pleased, sat- 
isfied countenance, and said: “Yes, I'll 
come. I’m coming, sure—er—I mean I’m 
coming anyhow. I mean when I see you 
here I’ll come in—er—I mean I’m com- 
ing in, of course, to see how long you stay 
here—er—I mean, you know, how long 
it takes, and I want to find where it be- 
gins and what they look like. I guess you 
keep them covered up, though, now don’t 
you, or do you mind if anybody knows 
about ’em ?” 

The captain was not getting the gist of 
this questioning plainly, Tibbles saw, so 
she must go at it again. 

“Do you like the sun ?” 

“Do I like the sun? Yes, my little 
dear, I do. There’s nothing else in this 
whole big world so enlivening and re- 
freshing and restoring as California’s 
sunshine and air. Don’t you like it?” 
“Yes, siree, I like it. It makes me hop 
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and skip and feel so fine and live. Do 
your dead ones like it—er—do they come 
salive when you are in the sun?” 

“Hh, Tibbles, you’ve had a draught of 
sunshine, truly. Do my dead ones come 
alive in the sun? I don’t know, little one, 
what dead ones you have reference to, but 
everything lives better for the sun or has 
a better chance of life from being in the 
blessed sunshine.” 

“T guess I mean the dead ones under 
the cap.” 

“Dead ones under my cap! What 
should you know of dead ones under a 
cap? There’s nothing under my cap ex- 
cept a very bald head.” 

“Do they always get bald before they 
die?” 

“Some people do, dear. I think—at 
least that is my observation and partially 
my experience.” 

“Ts it soft under the cap?” 

“Soft? Well, I’ll be honest with you, 
Tibbles, and say that I believe at times it 
has been very soft, but I kept it to myself. 
Others say that it is very hard under my 
cap, very hard indeed, but I’ll confess to 
you, Tibbles, that despite the hard head 
the heart has a very soft spot in it.” 

“Oh, then, they’re all inside and I 
can’t see them. Oh, I wish I could, 
though. Will you break in two when they 
all come down to the middle? Do they all 
get softy when they’re dead or do they get 
hard and cold?” 

“Evidently, dearie, all dead things get 
stiff and cold, but they can’t feel it, so it 
doesn’t hurt them. Couldn’t you tell me 
of your live games and something of the 
news of totdom? You almost put an old 
man to thinking with your grewsome 
death talk. So I look like death to you?” 

“Oh, no; all over the outside looks all 
right. I guess you keep the dead ones 
covered up. Huh!” 

“T don’t think, Tibbles; that the covered 
up part is any more dead than what you 
can see. Indeed, I am very much alive 
all over. I only want a little more breath 
—that is all.” 

“You can’t guess what Johnnie Jones 
says about you. He says you wouldn’t let 
anybody touch you for nothin’, ’cause you 
would break to pieces an’ there wasn’t 
much left of you now.” 


The captain was weary. Tibbles could 
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see that his interest in replying was flag- 
ging. He said good-bye to her, and she 
was not half ready to go. She wasn’t 
satisfied with the interview, but she meant 
to come again and again to try her luck 
of gathering exclusive information con- 
cerning the captain’s case. And she could 
just see herself delivering proudly before 
the kids her great scoop—much to their 
chagrin, and putting to shame, by the re- 
hearsal, their less alert reportorial in- 
stincts. 

On the next morning, Tibbles appeared 
at the Captain’s gate, as per invitation 
and resolution. To overcome the slight 
misgivings of her conscience as to the 
righteous charity of her mission, and to 
bridge the threatening gulf of dissension 
between her selfish intentions and the 
captain’s innocent acquiescence, she 
brought along a tiny mite of a baby, which 
her feminine intuition had suggested as 
vniversal peace-maker and accredited pass- 
port to the tightest heart. 

The captain was occupying his usual 
place in the sunny east-side porch. 

Tibbles plumped the baby carriage 
against the gate. 

“Hello. there, Tibbles; trying to break 
my gate down. Wait a moment. Let 
some one open for you. Stop! You'll 
batter the carriage to pieces!” 

“Oh, no I won’t. I always go in our 
gate this way. It’s quicker than to wait 
for somebody. Guess what’s here.” 

“Can’t,” said the captain. “What is it ?” 

“Well, now, you a big man and can’t 
even guess what is wheeled around in a 


baby carriage.” 

“Oh, I see, now. It’s a baby, a real live 
baby.” 

“You don’t. have any babies here, do 
you ?” 


“Well, no, Tibbles, there never was a 
baby around my house, much to my depri- 
vation of pleasure, no doubt, and perhaps 
also my lucky escape from auricular an- 
noyances. You see, Tibbles, the captain’s 
wife has enough trouble with a sick hus- 
band to take care of.” 

“Yes,” said Tibbles; “that’s what they 
say—you are trouble enough and dyin’ by 
inches !” 

‘‘What’s that? Where did you hear such 
stuff! By Jove, dying by inches. Who 
said it, Tibbles?” 


“Oh, nothin’, captain. I’s just talkin’ 
Ain’t you got no pets, though, nothin’ 
at all ’round here to coddle?” 

The captain was perturbed. Tibbles 
wished she had not been so bold. Now 
she wondered if this slip of her lip would 
serve to block her speedy discovery of the 
dead inches. 

“Nothing to pet! Why, dear, bless me, 
yes. No one can live without something 
to pet. I'll show you my cats, the pret- 
tiest you ever saw.” 

“Oh, is that all—just cats?” as she 
looked down upon the mother cat and five 
squirming kittens. 

“Yes, that’s all—isn’t that enough ?” 

“May be,” said Tibbles, “but I thought 
somehow *twould be a canary bird or a 
Shetland pony.” 

“Ha, ha, Tibbles! What do you think 
the captain would do with a canary bird 
or a Shetland pony. He’s too fidgety to 
stand the noise of the bird’s song and his 
legs are too long for riding a pony. Ponies 
are for little folks like you.” 

**Yes, I know, and I wish I had one, too. 
I was thinkin’ maybe he——” 

“Thinking what, Tibbles ?” 

“Oh, nuthin’ much—just thinkin’ to 
myself.” 

“Tell me out loud what you were think- 
ing to yourself, Tibbles.” 

“Oh, well, I was thinkin’ if it’s a canary 
bird they won’t let it starve, and if it’s a 
pony somebody will be needed to care for 
it when—er—when, I means, when you’ve 
done with ’em.” 

“That’s right, Tibbles—so I see you 
wish something to remember me by. Well, 
how would you like a kitten? They’re 
not so much trouble as either bird or pony 
and they’re easier to coddle.” 

“T think I would like one, the dear little 
furry thing.” 

“You may have the tortoise shell fellow. 
Isn’t he pretty?” 

‘Umh-humh !” 

And this one the captain placed upon 
her shoulder, and said: “Now, take Hugo 
to remember that the captain is your dear 
friend.” 

The gift of this-kitten signified to Tib- 
bles that she must be getting along at least 
not poorly in the confidence of the cap- 
tain, and that his esteem of her would be 
much promoted by their mutual interests 
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in the kitten. Tibbles’ heart leaped when 
she had thought all this out, and her joy 
at one more triumph over the tots so ex- 
hilarated her that she heard not the loud 
wailing of the baby protesting against her 
cruel forgetfulness of his rights to atten- 
tion. 

Not only the babe was incensed at Tib- 
bles’ evident absorption in the captain’s 
existence, but the tots around the corner 
were noticing, and with no real relish, that 
Tibbles had allowed the captain to super- 
sede them in her regard, and for this dis- 
loyalty they began to taunt poor Tibbles 
unmercifully. 

When she told them of her beautiful 
kitten they all cried at once: “Mange, 
mangy, or the old captain would never 
have given it to you!” And the cold re- 
ception they would give her when she 
essayed to attach herself and crying baby 
to their train was enough to shake all con- 
fidence in humanity. Her little crushed 
spirit would rebound elastic through all 
their taunts and mistreatment whenever 
she thought of her friend the captain. And 
she admitted to herself that she yet had a 
weapon which would lash them back into 
respect for her and hers, and forever cure 
their resentment—when she could un- 
flinchingly stand before them and deliver 
important and exclusive information about 
the dead inches. 

Oh, those dead inches! Yes, they were 
to be thought of. *Twas her hearing of 
them that had suggested these visits to the 
captain—but when they should come to 
the last, and carry away her good captain 
for all time! Then, oh, what would she 
have to support her feelings when the tots 
should jeer at her? Where would she go 
day after day when minding the crying 
baby ? 

She wished there were no dead inches, 
and she wondered if something could not 
be done to save the captain. She thought 
she would rather have the captain alive 
and spared to her now than to know all 
in the world about dead inches. And she 
gave a great gulp, and ‘her heart seemed 
to stand still when she thought he might 
be even now dying to the last. 

To add to her grief, Billy Smith sicked 
his ugly dog onto her pretty Hugo, and 
ran him all over the country till Hugo 
escaped by jumping into an open shaft, 
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from which it took some time and several 
men to rescue him. 

Tibbles was guilty once more of a men- 
tal reservation, and that was to get even 
with Billy Smith for this inexpressible 
outrage. She meant to tell the captain 
on Billy Smith, also. 

When she appeared at the captain’s 
place, bent upon relating Billy Smith’s 
rudeness, whom should she find peering 
between the pickets but Billy himself! 

At sight of this malfeasance, Tibble’s 
outraged feelings loosed themselves. She 
flew into Billy Smith with a swiftness 
and agility which he had not counted 
upon. She flung his hat into the gutter. 
She ripped and tore his suspenders’ and 
loosed every button in his shirt; pounded 
him on the head and pulled his hair till he 
cried out more than “nuff.” 

Tibbles had clearly gained a victory, 
but her little heart was to experience the 
hardest shock it had yet had. When she 
went in to the captain, he was not there— 
had gone away! 

She went home to bubble over in tears 
for her dear captain was gone, and she 
knew not where. Then she prayed that 
the good Lord might make the~ dead 
inches all alive and send the captain back 
to her. 

Many long days went by—long, so long 
to Tibbles, for she was nursing a grief 
and bearing her sorrow all alone. She 
dared not go among the tots for fear of 
a repetition of the pantomime between 
herself and Billy. The baby was tiresome 
company, but the kitten, oh, what comfort 
now was the tortoise-shell Hugo. He be- 
came not only her playmate, but her con- 
fessor as well, and Hugo received many 
embraces and affectionate strokings as she 
thought and talked of the captain. 

This vacation time, during which Tib- 
bles had experienced the most pleasant 
sensations and also felt the bitterest grief 
which she thought could ever. come to one, 
was now come to a close, and Tibbles was 
glad to enter school again for its diverting 
influence. Her only worry was the fear 
of a revival of taunts from Billy Smith’s 
crowd. But she found this possibility 
greatly obviated, in that the rules were 
made more strict than formerly—that 
boys could no longer hang around the 
door in wait for the girls, and she noticed 
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to her great gratification that a new close 
board fence had been erected between the 
playgrounds with not even a_ knot-hole 
through which Billy Smith could stick out 
his tongue at her to exasperate her. In 
her heart she thanked the school board for 
these beneficent repairs. 

The teachers noticed a change to calm 
in Tibbles’ disposition. She was very 
studious. She didn’t play with her usual 
zest, and she paid more than her usual for- 
mer attention to the devotional exercises. 
She asked a great many questions of her 
instructors concerning the answer to 
prayer. She asked to be instructed as to 
the meaning of faith. This lead her in- 
structors to announce that Tibbles was of 
a theological mind. But Tibbles had a 
worry on her mind which she wished dis- 
pelled—how many prayers and how much 
faith it would require to bring back the 
captain. 

When preparations for Thanksgiving 
were stirring at Tibbles’ home, she was 
given her usual part to play in bringing 
about the successful fulfillment of these 
preparations: namely, the care of the 
baby. 

’Twas a long time now since Tibbles 
had passed the captain’s house, but the 
idea struck her, which in some measure 


compensated for her impressment. She 
would wheel the baby by the captain’s 
house—just to see! 

Her heart began to beat furiously, and 
her amazement was tremendous, as she 
neared the house and saw some one sitting 
on the little east-side porch! It looked for 
all the world like the captain! It was the 
captain ! 

Tibbles’ walk became a run; a scream 
of joy broke from her lips; the baby was 
left quite forgotten. Tibbles hurried up 
the walk, threw herself into the arms of 
the captain and cried out her misery, now 
broken by the greatest happiness, upon 
his willing shoulder. She asked the cap- 
tain if he had melted all away and then 
came together again. 

He explained to Tibbles the error of 
the neighbors’ predictions, and said that 
her words about the dead inches had 
alarmed him so he had taken flight to the 
beautiful Yosemite, then into the high 
Sierras, where three months of perfect 
rest and good breathing had restored him 
to her. 

Tibbles went home the happiest little 
girl in the block, and she knows just how 
much California sun and air with prayer 
and faith it takes to bring to life dead 
inches. 
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A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER VII. 


Y CHILD, it is said that every 
age calls itself modern. For 
the time being, it is the world. 


It establishes itself amid the 
shrines of the past and embezzles to its 
capacity of the future. It assumes pride 
in its descent and befuddles the chances 
of its descendants. It has always been a 
world full of egotism; it has always been 
the flower of time and creation. But we 
have now come to the modern age that is 
ours. 

It is an age wherein the machinery of 
life has a myriad wheels. It is an age 
that has plundered all ages, forward and 
back; rummaged the past for wisdom 
which it has not followed, and under- 
mined the future with a greed it does not 
explain. It is an age of travel and world- 
round messages, of electricity and wires 
and wonders of which no one man knows 


the structure and very few entirely under- . 


stand the theory. The user knows not 
what he uses. It is an age of Babel build- 
ing in which men make machines that out- 
do the work of men. The world is found 
to be a sphere, whereas formerly flat. And 
this vast sphere these testy men have taken 
to themselves and woven with waterways 
and bonds for instantaneous news. The 
world is become a new fabric. Whatever 
transpires in any part is published that 
day the world over. The hod-carrier at 
breakfast reads the death of princes the 
night before at the other end of the earth’s 
diameter. Man journeys over iron roads 
and skims the ground in vehicles that pro- 
pel themselves. In short, the thin school- 
boy has mind of more particulars than the 
heaviest-browed pundit of yore would 
have dreamed of—or believed had any 
one else dreamed of. He begins far in ad- 
vance of the ancient sage’s last lesson; 
and yet (and perhaps therefor) the an- 


cient one in some matters is never equaled. 

We live in a republic. It has waxed so 
large and so quickly that few of us under- 
stand what it is, or what it may eventu- 
ally be. It extends from an ocean to an 
ocean ; the one once unexplored; the other 
once unknown. It is populated with all 
the earth’s populations; most of whom 
use ill the Goddess of Liberty’s language 
and none of whom are familiar with the 
speech of all the others. It is a nation of 
many races. Its peoples have many com- 
plexions and many creeds. In fact, they 
are so varied that they agree on nothing 
at all, yet all in all, are the most agree- 
able people in the world. 

Such is the Republic. We live in it and 
love it. Rather, it fascinates us. 

Its chief officer is a President, who is 
elected by citizens that for the most part 
never saw so much as the back of his 
head; and of whose homes, not one city 
in a thousand has he ever entered. 

Cities that are thousands of miles from 
one another make laws for _ respective 
obedience. 

The President represents all the people, 
although almost half have voted against 
him. 

In a republic all men are equal; the 
highest is no better than the lowest; yet 
there is a high and a low. 

Its main trait is an abomination of 
despotism ; yet it is maintained in dignity 
by the two most austere of despotisms, the 
army and the navy. 

A republic hates kings and crowns, yet 
deals with these by means of the utmost 
diplomacy and flattery. 

The people make their own laws, and 
punish themselves for their own misdeeds. 

These laws, in the aggregate, are made 
by Congress; that is, by the majority of 
that body, which may consist of two 
minorities—of the preceding and of the 
current election. 
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One division of this Congress repre- 
sents millions of citizens; the other divi- 
sion represents about half a hundred 
Governors of States. The theory of this 
is, that the people, by virtue of their Con- 
stitution, place a Senatorial check upon 
their own representative wishes. 

Also, every city makes its own laws, 
and every county makes laws for all cities 
within it, and every State makes laws for 
all the cities and counties within it; and 
the nation, for every city and county and 
State within itself. 

No city or county or State, nor any 
number of them, may withdraw from the 
union. 

Every citizen is a sovereign, because 
there is no sovereign in the country. 

The sovereignty rests in all the people; 
which is the wherefore that each and 
every one is a sovereign. 

The supreme law of the Federation is 
a written constitution, which forbids 
monarchical uses; yet the treaty power 
of the President and Senate dealing with 
foreign monarchs is of equal supremacy. 
The sovereign people’s House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot enter into the treaty ne- 
gotiations. The most precious possession 
is liberty, and the majority rules. Thus, 
the majority has the most liberty. 

The majority of Congress is the major- 
ity of the country in_ representative 
capacity. m 

Congress makes laws under power of 
the Constitution, and the Supreme Court 
has power to declare these laws unconsti- 
tutional. 

In all these matters, the people erect 
their laws over themselves. They publish 
legislation which they continually break. 
They are preud to break laws which they 
themselves have made instead of being 
punished by laws that a monarch might 
have made. 

These laws emanate from the wisdom 
of the country at large. Congress and the 
President represent this wisdom and the 
will thereof. Many of the wisest law- 
givers in the country being in Congress, 
they therefore represent the will of the less 
wise. Thus, if the law-givers use any 
superior wisdom which they may possess, 
they do not represent the will of the peo- 
ple. 

The three branches of government are 


the executive, the legislative and the judi- 
ciary. Should the executive act illegally, 
the judiciary will intervene; yet the judi- 
ciary is powerless to act save through the 
instrumentality of the executive. When 
the legislative has published a law, a law- 
breaker may appeal to the judiciary to de- 
termine the lawfulness thereof. 

Since the Government is an expression 
of the will of the majority, therefore the 
executive, the legislative and the judiciary 
endeavor to act complacently therewith. 
But this is difficult, because no one knows 
who the majority are, where they are, nor 
what they desire. 

The majority does not know itself un- 
til after the votes are counted. 

The majority might favor legislation 
evil and oppressive unto the minority; 
but in this regard a peculiar condition ex- 
ists. The majority of the citizens are 
poor; the rich are few. And yet, so much 
honesty is manifest that the multitudi- 
nous poor never make laws that are des- 
potic upon the few rich. In truth, the 
latter are in better circumstances here 
than in monarchies; wealthier than mon- 
archs. 

Thus, much credit is reflected upon the 
poor for not using their powers ill. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The world is a different one from that 
in which Wah-wah squatted with his pile 
of flints. Different and yet the same old 
world. It has made little if any discoy- 
eries below the depth of human nature 
where Wah-wah stood. His meagre de- 
velopment and sub-savage arts were_all 
consigned to the pride that led Ainu to 
his cave. And all man’s intellect now, his 
feats, his demonstrations and his rarities 
are bundled up in the leading away of a 
woman before the rest of his kind. But, 
say that we have more. We have in our 
hands more emblems of the infinite, more 
tokens of heart and brain, and finer diver- 
gencies. The sentiments we extol, and 
the customs and vanities and sincerities, 
existed with Wah-wah, or shortly after 
him. Our politicians grapple with greater 
problems; to wit, the handling of greater 
numbers. Our priests talk to us with 
more subtle ideas, yet pull the veil of the 
future no further aside than did Lean- 
face before the eyes of the startled Lake- 
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men. We have had more oratory, more 
books, prayers, miracles and dreams, 
prophecies and commentaries—above all, 
commentaries. Yet here is the same man 
struggling for mastery among his fel- 
lows; his manifold pleasures merely the 
stings of a more involute desire. 

This is not pessimism. Not one deed is 
adversely criticised. It is but to say that 
amid his gallery of pictures and hall of 
inventions and panorama of power, with 
here and there a mansion of telescopes, 
glaring, still stands the ancient man. And 
That Man is always The Man. Analyze 
him as you will; say that he is this and 
that, is more of one thing and less of an- 
other; and beneath it all is the one thing 
you cannot analyze, cannot fathom, can- 
_ not touch, cannot see, cannot govern, and 
seldom speak to—the man. 

He stands now in well-fitting clothes; 
his hair is exactly brushed; his linen, 
white; and he dons his kid gloves with 
a knowing air. Perhaps he is something 
of an artist or sporting gentleman or has 
a vein of cowardice, or has succeeded in 
something. In his own mind he is what 
he has never told you; that is, that which 
you yourself are, while you wonder if 
others be the same. 

It is because man has given names to 
so many new things and has a diversified 
system of nomenclature for himself that 
he esteems himself different. Names are 
invented for inventions; and some of the 
old implements are honored with new 
terms because their wooden originality was 
replaced with gold, then with copper, 
then with iron, then with steel, and then 
with tin. Sovereigns as well as sugar- 
bowls. A king may or may not be what a 
king was; nor a sword nor a scutcheon 
nor a coat. Yet men use the words to 
play on the same old passions amid which 
those glittered. 

For instance, there is patriotism. It 
has become of little use, save for the 
purposes of war. Let a hostile explo- 
sion be heard off our coasts, and there 
would be the same _ gathering of 
sturdy spirits that ever has hurled back 
the invader to his ships and the bloody 
billow. And he who does not feel the flag 
waving in his heart and the drum beating 
in his blood should not be permitted to 
dwell in the land. Nevertheless, it must 
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be admitted that, in point of patriotism, 
we are not at the present time a nation 
nor a race. We are a country. How can 
we feel with that sworded patriot whose 
race and nation and country and city 
were all in one? He stood upon a hill and 
beheld his country from temple frieze 
to outer wall. He, when an _ invader 
threatened, grasped his buckler and cried, 
“These men are attacking me—my very 
self. He reared a statue or smoothed out 
a road and meditated, it is mine, my daily 
life; its beauty is of me. 

We have many States, whose inhabitants 
are of aforesaid every race, creed, color 
and previous condition, and only one thing 
in common—a flag. The colors is the only 
bond of these many colors. And this was 
not theirs all their lives. 

In times of peace, there is no emblem of 
patriotism save that of war. And patriot- 
ism schisms up into love of State, munici- 
pal pride and street improvement com- 
mittees. 

It was with such thoughts as these that 
Malachy Mulverhill tapped his Havana 
cigar and watched the ash fall to its re- 
flection on a silver tray. In point of 
color, the ash may have fallen from his 
ashen hairs, or, brightened, been the light 
of his eyes. His visage was what might 
be termed Greek-Irish ; classic yet modern 
—the physiognomy of his blood. 

Near him sat his nephew, Lysander 
Mulverhill, who was leaning over his re- 
flection in a long mahogany table. 

After some deliberation, Malachy Mul- 
verhill remarked, “I sometimes think 
that this country will be a stupendous 
arena for the first man who understands 
| 

Lysander grimaced over this proposi- 
tion, but gave cogitation no further ex- 
pression than such facial as aforesaid. 

Malachy continued: “This country 
could be handled as easily as a comic opera 
on a stage by the right man. If I were 
young, I would try.” 

“And so would I, if I were younger— 
five or six years, say; that would make 
me about nineteen. Unfortunately, at 
that age, the idea did not oceur. I was 
then agitated by the American girl ques- 
tion and took no interest in affairs of the 
ballot.” He gazed ahead or maybe into 
the past dreamily. “Do you think my 
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hair is as light as when I was nineteen? 
Has it the same copper tints?” 

“T think I shall smoke the rest of this 
cigar in the presence of your father,” 
Malachy mused. “It is a fifty-cent ova- 
tion from a very dear friend of mine; 
your frivolous temperament is not con- 
ducive to the full enjoyment of its deli- 
cate Cuban aroma. I had wished to offer 
you some advice, and———” 

“Found me unworthy ?” 

“Merely unprepared,” replied Malachy, 
whose uncleship was as suave as his con- 
genial respect for a good cigar. Momen- 
tarily, in departing, he stood motionless 
in the doorway; a weakness of his. 
Malachy Mulverhill seldom left a room 
without pausing to meditate on the 
threshold. There he would suffer a sudden 
thought, lift his head, and stride poten- 
tially away. 

Lysander looked down at the wide- 
spread polar-bear rug, with its huge head, 
gleaming eyes and powerful array of teeth. 
The head in some way reminded him of 
himself; of the same seeming strength, 
but without activity. Inwardly as savage 
as, the bear had been, he had borne him- 
self almost as actless as the rug was now. 

Those that can see the sou] formulating 
itself, incarnating itself and developing 
the features, might have suspected in him 
a mysterious underheart of energy, an un- 
derlying voice that wanted to roar. But 
withal he had been modern and ethical, 
docile, half-imaginative of his own latent 
desires. Seated on the shimmering up- 
holstery of wealth or a pace below the high 
windows of commercialism, he had lightly 
suppressed the infernal growl of the sav- 
age. Yet even the passing critic might 
have remarked that behind that counte- 
nance had been more than one baleful mo- 
ment, and more than one abhorrent glance 
at the artifice of things. No impotent 
melancholy was there, but a power to re- 
strain without apparent effort the darker 
potencies of human nature. 

With such, he was trenchant enough to 
possess the olden virtues, love for his kin, 
gallantry in duty, combining a pleasant 
voice, a kindly smile and a dignified man- 
ner. 

Tt was in this amiable mood that he 
now went in search of his uncle to request 
that advice he had so flippantly rebuffed. 


He found that gentleman engrossed in 
complimenting Honora Faraday. 

Some weeks before, Lysander had had 
the same refreshing comment for her ; but 
soon his admiration was becalmed by the 
public note of her engagement to his 
friend, Anthony Bruges. It necessarily 
brought him to a reverie and conclusion 
that began with “After all ” In this 
case, the “after all” took place before any- 
thing had begun. After all, a woman 
who would be wife of an Anthony 
Bruges was not the woman to be desired. 
This consolation did not nullify the de- 
mand for further solace. It was befitting 
to estimate Honora Faraday over and 
again. A woman must be measured by 
her loves and not her charms; by her acts 
instead of her hair. He returned her the 
affection he had taken in fancy, and un- 
kissed the kisses that had not been. He 
transferred her to Bruges, as if she had 
once belonged to himself. Bruges and 
Honora might be mated, but they never 
could match, it seemed. There is no ego- 
tism like the lover’s. Thus, in Lysander’s 
view, she receded from a woman of beauty 
to woman in the abstract. The abstract 
woman is always subject to criticism. A 
man conjures up all those witty French 
proverbs. For about seventy-five cents, 
one can purchase upward of two hundred 
and fifty maxims appropriate to the re- 
gard of a disgruntled lover. Woman, ever 
exacting, never exact, is the burden of 
their style. The disappointed one beheld 
an exhibition of these in a bookshop win- 
dow, but did not push his researches in 
the feminine mind by their means. 

Anthony Bruges was popular, influen- 
tial, handsome, and Lysander himself had 
extended him some degree of friendship. 
He had followed, feasted, laughed and 
sported with Bruges. At that period 
there had been no occasion for elevating 
the man to a high standard of criticism. 
It was the comparison with Honora Fara- 
day that immediately caused Mulverhill 
to see all the contrasting hues in Bruges’ 
personality. 

In the ordinary pleasaunces of life, 
Bruges could have passed mostwheres and 
mosttimes in the usual good-will of most 
of his fellows. Still, in romance, the spec- 
tator has, Lysander opined, the right to 
expect an ideal. A love affair must be 
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melodramatic; it must be uncontaminated 
with the worldly; it has rules and regula- 
tions of its own. In marriage, woman 
shows her highest achievement. Selection 
among her suitors is her broadest scope 
for honor and perspicuity. Lysander was 
a belated suitor. He had arrived upon the 
scene a few days after the betrothal kiss. 
He wondered why she had not waited, 
procrastinated, dallied, used some strategy 
after seeing him, Lysander, before pro- 
claiming her until-death choice. 

“And father? Is he booming?” in 
quired Malachy Mulverhill. 

‘Anthony is making an astonishing 
fight for him,” Honora replied, with a 
smile and a mimicry of enthusiasm. “Tu- 
multuous applause, uproarious sentiment, 
deafening cheers and all that,” says An- 
thony, “are about to be.” 

“Lysander,” said the gray Mulverhill, 
“is it not time that you become tumul- 
tuous, uproarious and deafening in Mr. 
Faraday’s cause? Consider how delight- 
ful the obligations involving Miss Fara- 
day if you should help instate her father 
at the White House.” 

“Miss Faraday has consolidated all ob- 
ligations toward her admirers,” said Ly- 
sander. ‘However, I am ready to assist 
without reward of even one smile.” 

She paid him in advance, somewhat ag- 
gravating, and the two were soon seated 
beside. Within a small circle of their 
chairs was brilliantly displayed the fact 
that they were seated in the metropolis of 
their country. Honora was metropolitan 
to the last sheen of her hat. 

“How did we come to be talking of 
fairy tales?” Lysander asked. 

“T think we had been discussing honor 
and the like.” 

“The result was inevitable. However, 
you and I are not in the one story. I met 
Bruges the other day and enviously con- 
gratulated him. It must be said, he 
looked the part of a fairy-tale prince, with 
the addition of a pointed mustache. And 
‘happily ever afterwards’ to you, Miss Far- 
aday. I shall be a most interested reader 
of the enchanted story and your happiness, 
absorbed in the plot as if I were a char- 
acter in it.” 

“Can’t you find room as a wicked giant? 
You know, a tale is not complete without 
a villain.” 
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“May 1?” he redounded on the instant. 
“And yet, do you know,” he added 
thoughtfully, “the villain is always fancy- 
ing himself the hero. He might think 
that rescuing the forlorn maiden from the 
powers that bind her arms is but heroic 
play; but who can wrench her from the 
black arts that darken her mind. One is 
hardly able to rescue a maid who is loth 
to leave.” 

Purple on her hat seemed to illuminate 
the black hair and fade to a lavender 
shadow on her face. Dim, tawny shadows 
were in the tents of her white skirt. Care- 
fully he noted them. 

Without ado, he arose, arms folded. 

“Madam,” he whispered, “permit me to 
declare that in the privacy of my thoughts 
I have been standing as Anthony Bruges’ 
rival.” Love scowled on his features. 

She arose gaily. “I should not think 
you would have told me this.” 

There was no doubt as to his manner. 


He was not burlesquing the fairy-tale. He - 


was blushingly in earnest. 

“We may meet frequently,” he resumed. 
“You are warned.” 

She glanced toward her mother and 
Mrs. Mulverhill; then back to him. “I 
need no warning.” 

“Perhaps women—no; I shall not say 
that.” 

“You may; one is not frank unless he 
is entirely so.” 

“IT meant to say that perhaps some 
women might consider it bad art for a 
man to warn them. Now will you for- 
give me for that?” 

“Forgiveness is too serious a matter to 
be debated between us,” she drawled mer- 
rily. 

“You are disappointed in me?” 

“T had no sentiment that had advanced 
far enough to be disappointed.” 

“You are depressed with something.” 

“Scarcely. And yet I was thinking— 
no; I am not as frank as you. I with- 
draw the statement. You know, we are 
in politics now. We must be cautious.” 

“You mean,” he suggested, “that a 
beautiful woman never knows the delight 
of friendship. It is always love, is it not? 
From this man and that, in his eyes she 
sees nothing but love. It is, it is wearying, 
I admit. The beauty of friendship is not 
for beauty.” 
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A half hour afterwards he was up- 
stairs in his rooms. Honora had left a 
banquet of memories by which to stand in 
sentimental hunger. The lavender-shad- 
owed face and white dress between black 
hair and the black velvet carpet. The hair 
—Bruges had kissed it, doubtlessly. Those 
eyes ; they had bedewed with love for Bru- 
ges. The mouth had felt his mouth. The 
long but not prominent nose well nigh as 
deep at the brows as at the base was too 
rare for Bruges’ appraising. The affair was 
incomprehensible. She was incomparable ; 
Bruges one of many. “The girl is mad,” 
the lover should mutter. “No, woman’s 
beauty is merely an accident of form and 
color. In our transports it seems to mean 
something. That:is what mystifies. We 
are puzzled by that which she seems and 
then seems not. Were she honest, she 
would not seem, but be. And yet, she 
must mean something. Nature would not 
let such imperial complexion go to waste 
on nothing of within. A month ago, and 
I was proud to think it meant she was 
mine.” 

He roamed to his rear room, which in- 
dicated the mingling of his tastes in that 
it contained a piano and a punching bag. 
The piano had been purchased as a place 
to lay the banjo; on the latter his reper- 
tory was three airs; on the piano, five. 
With the punching bag he was more pro- 
ficient, and was a master of its various 
rhythms. 

Now, with one hand atop of the piano 
and the other holding the chandelier, he 
dominated the room, in meditation. 

Perhaps Honora’s marriage was politi- 
cal. Bruges was not only a millionaire 
but a politician. It was not sweet to think 
of the matter in this way. 

Peradventure, Lysander would go into 
politics himself. Jonathan Andrew Far- 
aday as president of his country. The 
thought caused him no deeper concern. 
The Mulverhills were of an old Irish fam- 
ily, connected with antiquity by a few 
legends. A president’s four-year suprem- 
acy was not to be viewed as an excellent 
honor when poised against a proud ances- 


try. With such a lineage, one would not 
feel the, weight of Bruges’ coming. to 
Honora with love in one hand and ambi- 
tion in the other; wooing the daughter 
with his heart and tempting the father 
with the hearts of his fellow-citizens. Ly- 
sander was not addicted to the seeking of 
honors nor the begrudging them to others. 
He could have borne a hero on his shoul- 
ders as a prank and blithely held the joke 
to be on the hero. 

He might study politics as Malachy had 
advised. Verily, he must do something. 
At one time he might have entered West 
Point; but practicing the arts of war in 
peaceful times was like learning football 
from a book. Politics, though, would be 
a capital experience, one that was in the 
manner of his family. It was, moreover, 
a duty he owed the country from which 
the family drew revenue. 

It would not be difficult for him. Noth- 
ing was. That was his quarrel with life: 
it would not quarrel with him. And now, 
in Honora he had the difficulty he had al- 
ways sought. Strange to relate, he did 
not esteem it. In truth, from the first 
moment of meeting, he had felt absolutely 
assured of her. She had been momen- 
tarily delightful. When she thwarted the 
delight, he was more bewildered than 
pained. But the pein was to come. 

It came the more each day. Every move 
of his mind sunk him deeper in the quick- 
sands. Now and then he disjoined her 
from his thoughts altogether. She re- 
turned with more fascination than ever. 
The worst of it was, he oft pictured her 
as side by side with himself, and could 
think of no man and woman more pic- 
turesque or mateable. 

Besides, in her countenance was that 
which was mystic and perplexing. In 
spite of her soft loveliness, her eyes had 
a barbaric gloom that sent his fancy 
searching back into the unsearchable past. 


Once he heard her sing. Her voice was ° 


as of a woman heard from some moonlit 
ruin in the distance. It was like a weird 
calling. It seemed that the weirdness 
was especially directed to him. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Statue of the tortured ’Tzin, Mexico City. 








CHAPULTEPEC 


BY G. F. PAUL 


Illustrated With Photographs 


HAPULTEPEC CASTLE occu- 
pies the most commanding posi- 
tion in the great rock-hemmed 
valley in which the City of Mex- 

ico is built. Tenochtitlan was the name 
given to the city by the wandering warrior 
tribe that built if on- piles in the marsh- 
lands of Lake Texcoco, for here they found 
the sign for which they long had looked— 
the golden eagle perched on a cactus, with 
a serpent in its claws. . 

The Mexicans -ef to-day, in having Cha- 
pultepee the summer home of their ruler, 
President Diaz, are but utilizing a place 
whose natural attractions appealed to the 
tribes of old. In former times it was an 
island in Lake Texcoco, though now the 
lake has withdrawn itself fully four miles. 





The Aztecs, who christened it Chapulte- 
pec (the hill of the grasshopper), occupied 
it some two hundred years before America 
was discovered. Yet it was only after the 
most bitter struggles with other tribes 
that the Aztecs gained permanent posses- 
sion of this eminence and built a temple 
on its summit. These warrior braves did 
not wish their deeds to be forgotten, for 
on the outcropping rock at the eastern 
base of the~hill they carved their effigies. 
Here the imperial Montezuma and his 
proud courtiers deliberated on what course 
to take when the intrepid Cortes, fresh 
from the slaughter at Cholula, was rapidly 
approaching the gates of their city. What 
a sight must have burst upon’ the con- 
queror’s eyes as he reigned his horse on 




















Chapultepec Castle, Mexico City. 


the mountain road and looked from afar at 
the fair cities and shimmering lakes that 
lay unfolded beneath the turquoise blue 
of matchless skies. And when the clang- 


ing battles had been fought, when the 
quiver had been emptied against the stub- 
born steel, Cortes chose Chapultepec as 


his own. 





Even at that time, the towering cypress 
trees that dignify the castle grounds were 
probably centuries old. Many of them 
have lived to see the Castle of Chapultepec 
pass from ruler to ruler.. They have whis- 
pered softly to one another as at twilight 
the shadowy form of the gentle Marina, 
the Indian mistress of Cortes, went flitting 














Salon, Chapultepec Castle. 








President Porfirio Diaz of Mezico. 
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through the woods and gardens that she 
loved; they have seen the caterpillar-like 
aqueducts wind their sinuous course Off to 
the city, bearing the pure waters from the 
springs of the Montezumas; and from Ala- 
meda, the heart of that city, they have 
seen the imperial boulevard, the Paseo de 
la Reforma, with its stately statues and 
glorietas, extended to the base of this 
crag. They have trembled with the roar 
of American cannonading at Molino del 
Rey; they have spread their mournful 
branches over the graves of the Mexican 
boy-cadets who fell at the foot of Cha- 
pultepec, while struggling to defend it 
against foreign troops. They have nodded 
a-sad welcome to the ill-fatéd Empress 
Carlotta and the dreamer Maximilian ; 
they have seen the old order of things 
changing and ‘yielding to the new, under 
the far-sighted, firm-handed Porfirio Diaz, 
a ruler of integrity, dignity and courage. 

President Diaz, like many other /pre- 
vious rulers of Mexico, has Indian blood 
in his veins. But he surely feels no shame 
for this when on the Paseo he contem- 
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plates the heroic statue of a former leader, 
Cuauhtemoctzin, or “The ’Tzin.” This 
chief, a-nephew of Montezuma, reorgan- 
ized the native troops and strengthened 
the defenses of the city after the expulsion 
of Cortes on the “Dismal Night.” When 
the conqueror returned and laid siege to 
the place, it was famine that forced open 
the gates, not the Spaniards. Immedia- 
ately on rendering thanks for the victori- 
ous entrance, Cortes demanded the royal 
treasure, but being refused, he subjected 
Cucuhtemactzin to a cunningly graduated 
series of tortures. He bound “The ’Tzin” 
with his feet but a few inches from a bra- 
zier of glowing coals, and then waited in 
vain for the young chieftain to reveal the 
secret. , 

Foiled in this attempt, he later, as 
a political necessity, hanged “The ’Tzin” 
at the dead of night on a limb of a griz- 
zled ceiba tree in the jungles of Honduras. 
On the anniversary of his torture, August 
21st, the natives gather round this statue 
to reverence his memory and to chant the 
traditions of their race. 











Notable Statuary of the Seattle Exposition—Base of the Alaska Monument. 








NOTABLE STATUARY OF THE SEATTLE EXPOSITION.—Chief Seattle, 
the remarkable aborigine after whom the metropolis of the Northwest was named. 
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X---The Millennial Kingdom 


BY C.. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


Mille, which signifies a thou- 

sand. For long centuries, God’s 
people have looked forward to times of 
refreshment, when the curse imposed. up- 
on the world because of Adam’s sin would 
be lifted by reason of the Redeemer’s sac- 
rifice. It has been the theory that he 
who redeemed mankind is to come a sec- 
ond time, not as a sin-offering, as at the 
first, but as the great Deliverer, to release 
mankind from sin and death conditions, 
and to restore the willing and obedient 
to close harmony with God, and, indeed, to 
all that was lost in Adam. Those “res- 
titution times” or years, as St. Peter says, 
have been declared by “all the holy pro- 
phets since the world began.” (Acts 
3:19-21.) In other words, as the heathen 
have had their theory of a coming Golden 
Age, the Israelites had the direct assur- 
ance of God that such a period of general 
world-wide blessing would surely come. 
This hope was associated with Israel’s an- 
ticipation of worldly greatness under the 
Head Shepherd, the expected Messiah. 
Foundation for the hope lay in the Divine 
promise to Abraham, “In thy Seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
Israel hoped and prayed for the fulfill- 
ment of this promise, which meant special 
honor and exaltation to them, as well as 
refreshment to others. They understood 
that Messiah would come first, and that it 
would be under his direction and minis- 
tration of affairs that his Kingdom would 
be established—in their nation for the 
blessing of all nations. 

These ancient hopes of Israel will 
shortly have realization very nearly as an- 
ticipated. The difference is that Messiah, 
instead of being one person, is to be com- 


S IS WELL-KNOWN, the basis 
A of the word: Millennium is 


posed of the chosen “little flock” of one 
hundred and forty-four thousand selected 
in part from Israel in the end of their 
age, and, since then, the remainder from 
all nations. As soon as this great Media- 
tor shall be completed his work will be- 
gin—the New Covenant will be sealed be- 
tween God and Israel, and Messiah, Head 
and Body, will be its Mediator. (Jer. 
31:31; Rom. 11:1, 27, 31.) The blessing 
will extend to all nations, in that all 
nations will be welcome to become “Israel- 
ites indeed” and sharers in the blessings 
of that New (Law) Covenant. As they 
thus come into line with the Divine pro- 
visions, they will, as foretold, become 
children of Abraham. As it is written, 
“Abraham, I have constituted thee a 
Father of many nations.” But the chief 
hope of salvation for the Millennium is 
usually based upon the statements in 
Revelation 20th, which assure us that in 
the end of this Gospel Age the Divine 
power will restrain Satan, hindering the 
further deception of humanity during 
that period. Meantime, Christ will take 
unto himself his great power and reign— 
control, order, rule, bless. This same per- 
iod is elsewhere called “the day of Christ” 
—the epoch during which The Christ, 
Head and Body, shall hold the sway of 
earth. (Rev. 20:4-6.) The same period 
is referred to by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 
15:22, 23, when telling us that, “as all 
in Adam die, so all in Christ will be made 
alive,” but, he assures us, “every man in 
his own order,” for he, Messiah, “must 
reign until he shall have put all enemies 
under his feet”—until he shall have sub- 
dued everything that is not in harmony 
with the divine arrangement. 

The suggestion of Revelation that not 
only Satan, shall be bound for a thousand 























vears, but that the Church shall reign 
with Christ, etc., is in full harmony with 
what we know respecting the Lord’s deal- 
ing with our race in the past. If we 
count the six thousand years as six days 
of evil—six days of the reign of sin and 
death—and then speak of the thousand- 
year “day of Christ” in which righteous- 
ness shall reign unto life eternal, we thus 
have in mind the week of seven-thousand 
year days. And a week, a cycle of sevens, 
stands for completeness. 

It might be urged that as Sin and 
Death reigned for six thousand years the 
reign of righteousness and light for a per- 
iod of one thousand years, would be in- 
sufficient for the uplift of humanity. But 
we hold to the contrary that it is abund- 
antly sufficient and really what might 
have been expected. Some of us with the 
light of Present Truth, being by the 
grace of God transformed by the renewing 
of our minds, can well realize a great 
work accomplished in our own hearts in 
ten, twenty or thirty years; and we won- 
der what marvelous transformations might 
be effected in mankind during a hundred 
years or a thousand. We remember that 
the work of grace in our hearts has had 
our willing co-operation and that we thus 
have much advantage over such of the 
world as might prove unwilling and re- 
bellious. But we remember also that we 
now are in conflict with oppositions from 
the world and from the Adversary, and 
that the Divine program is that neither 
of these oppositions shall hinder the pro- 
gress of mankind up the highway of holi- 
ness toward the mark of human perfection 
during the Millennium. 

To rightly understand the condition 
which will prevail during the Millennium 
we must keep distinctly in memory the 
fact that there will be two Kingdoms, a 
heavenly, invisible one, and an earthly, 
visible one. Our Lord and his Church, 
his Bride, will be like unto the angels, 
spirit beings, and their rule or dominion 
will be only through the earthly King- 
dom class, their earthly representatives. 
As the “kingdom of darkness” now oper- 
ates through the servants of sin along lines 
of ignoranee, superstition, sin and death, 
the Kingdom of Light will operate 
through earthly agencies, in harmony with 
its principles of righteousness, truth, 
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knowledge, etc. Thus the assurance of the 
Scriptures is that during Messiah’s King- 
dom nothing shall be permitted to hurt or 
do injury, but on the contrary, it shall 
cause the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God to fill the earth.—Isaiah 
11:9, Habakuk 2:14. 

The earthly agents of Satan and the 
other fallen angels (the present powers of 
spiritual control) are evil men and evil 
women and the whole array of sin and 
error, superstition and anarchy. Many of 
these agents of sin are themselves de- 
ceived and know not whom they serve. 
Nevertheless, as the Scriptures declare, 
“His scrvants ye are unto whom ye ren- 
der service.” The servants of the King- 
dom of God, on the contrary, will be glad, 
willing, intelligent servants of God and 
righteousness, as we shall now show. 

The Scriptural presentation is that Ab- 
raham, Isaac and Jacob and all the pro- 
phets, together with others who developed 
similar faith and character, in the period 
preceding our Lord’s First Advent, will 
constitute the earthly phase of the King- 
dom of Heaven. St. Paul calls our atten- 
tion to this in Hebrews XI., and declares 
that “al' these died in faith, not having 
received the things promised to them”— 
earthly inheritance, dominion—and “that 
they without us should not be made per- 
fect.” In other words, the church of this 
Gospel Age must first be exalted with her 
Lord to the heavenly dominion before the 
Ancient Worthies will be called forth 
from the sleep of death to full human 
perfection, to constitute the earthly repre- 
sentatives of the Heavenly Kingdom and 
its laws and regulations. Moreover, each 
of these Ancient Worthies will in himself 
be a pattern or sample of perfect manhood 
—of all that the race as a whole may at- 
tain to by obedience to the laws of the 
Kingdom and its uplifting influences. 
The bringing forth of the Ancient Wor- 
thies from the tomb to instantaneous per- 
fection will be, as the Apostle explains, 
because of their having stood certain trials 
and testings of faith, which brought to 
them the Divine approval as worthy to be 
used as the earthly seed of Abraham, in 
the great work of Messiah—the blessing 
and uplifting of all the families of the 
earth. 

Those Ancient Worthies 


were once 
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styled the “‘fathers.” But as the Scrip- 
tures point out through the further devel- 
opment of the Divine Plan their relation- 
ship to Christ and the Church will alter. 
As we read, “Instead of thy fathers shall 
be thy children, whom thou mayest make 
princes in all the earth.” (Psa. 45:16.) 
In other words, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, David, et al., were the forefathers 
of Messiah according to the flesh; but 
Messiah’s sacrifices of the flesh and his 
attainment by resurrection to the Divine 
nature—gave him a valuable asset of 
human rights, which he is at liberty to dis- 
pense to humanity. The giving to men of 
those human rights, earthly restitutions, 
includes the giving of life rights: thus the 
Mediator became “the age-lasting Father” 
of the whole world of mankind—or so 
many of them as ever shall attain to eter- 
nal life.—Isaiah 9 :6. 

The Ancient Worthies will receive this 
earthly life or restitution to human nature 
in common with the world; hence they, 
as well as all the remainder of the human 
family, will occupy to Messiah the rela- 
tionship of children, offspring—those who 
receive life from Messiah at his expense— 
and the result of his sacrifice of himself. 
The superiority of the Ancient Worthies 
in station and honor and ruling power 
above the remainder of mankind will be 


' based upon the fact that they will be per- 


fect men, while the remainder of the world 
will be imperfect. As we have already 
seen, their instantaneous resurrection to 
perfection will be the result or reward of 
their fidelity to the Lord under severe 
trials during their time of contact with 
sin. As we have already seen, the world 
of mankind will experience gradual resur- 
rection from death conditions to life con- 
ditions. First will come the awakening, 
“Every man in his own order,” and then 
during the thousand years a gradual rais- 
ing up (resurrection) out of degradation 
and sin and imperfection, to righteousness 
and perfection in proportion as each in- 
dividual shall heartily avail himself of 
the knowledge and opportunity which he 
will then possess. All who refuse to pro- 
gress will die the Second Death. 


The Day of His Preparation. 


As already seen, the world has been for 
more than a century in what is termed 


“The day of his preparation”—for the 
Millennium, the time in which the Lord’s 
blessings will fill the earth. The won- 
derful inventions of our day are already 
making the world rich. But what will a 
thousand years of progress signify in the 
way of accumulated wealth? If, as in- 
ventors assure us, we are merely on the 
edge, as it were, of still more wonderful 
inventions and devices for human comfort, 
what may we reasonably expect the worl 
will have before the close of the thousand 
years of Christ’s Millennial reign? [If 
present inventions are but preparations 
for that glorious day, and the work of im- 
perfect men, what may we not expect in 
the day itself at the hands of a growingly 
intelligent race and under the special 
supervision of the Ancient Worthies per- 
fected in human nature, and under the 
further supervision of the great Messiah, 
Prophet. Priest, King, Judge and Media- 
tor for the race? 

If any are disposed to fear that the 
great wealth of the world at that time 
would inure to the comfort and blessing 
of only a wealthy few and not to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the race, let such reflect 
upon the fact that the great Messiah, Em- 
manuel, has given us assurances, not only 
in his own character and teaching, but 
also directly through the prophets, that he 
will lay righteousness to the line and jus- 
tice to the plummet. Let such remember, 
also, the distinct promise that he will re- 
member the poor and needy. Note the 
prophecy: “He shall judge the poor of 
the people; he shall save the needy child- 
ren, and shall break in pieces the oppres- 
sor. In his day shall the righteous flour- 
ish, and an abundance of peace.” (Psalm 
72.) 

Let us remember, also, the figurative 
promise of the Scriptures respecting the 
Millennial Day, that “every hill shall be 
brought low and every valley exalted.” Let 
such remember also the Scriptural assur- 
ance that “the meek shall inherit the 
earth ;” that “the righteous shall be ex- 
alted and that evil-doers shall be cut off.” 
Surely there is abundant evidence that 
during the Millennium the blessing of life 
will be justly, unerringly distributed. The 
Divine promise is that the great King 
will lay justice to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet and sweep away al! 
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the refuges of lies. The high ones will all 
be brought low and the lowly ones will be 
exalted. This will mean more than a ful- 
fillment of socialist dreams. Their well- 
meant scheme is a thoroughiy impracti- 


cable one; first, because if they could effect . 


such a change as they desire, it would be 
only a question of time when the selfish- 


ness of the human heart would re-distrib- 


ute the wealth of the world much after 
the manner of the present ; secondly, their 
view is impracticable because the wealthy 
and favored class, believing that they are 
justly possessed of their wealth, would see 
the streets run with blood rather than per- 
mit distribution of their wealth and spec- 
ial privileges. We are not discounting the 
benevolence and goodness of the wealthy, 
but neither are we discounting the innate 
selfishness of all classes. 

The Divine program has taken into 
consideration every feature of the situa- 
tion in its providence, and the results will 
be glorious. The wreck of the present 
social system in anarchy, shortly, will 
teach humanity the necessary lesson that 
it cannot trust itself under present con- 
ditions. The help necessary must come 
from the Lord. The new Kingdom will be 
a strong one and its judgments, its de- 
cisions, its rewards, its punishments, will 
be world-wide. The righteous will be 
blessed with the true comforts of life— 
health, strength and earthly blessing. The 
unrighteous will be made to feel the un- 
profitableness of their course—that the 
way of transgressors is hard. Gradually, 
this system of rewards and punishments— 
or, as the Scriptures put it, these “judg- 
ments of the Lord”—will teach the right 
lesson of the sinfulness and undesirable- 
ness of sin in. its every form and of the 
blessedness of righteousness and equity, 
“when the judgments of the Lord are 
abroad in the earth and the inhabitants of 
the world will learn righteousness.”— 
Tsa. 26:9. 

The condemnation of Divine Justice 
will be lifted immediately at the begin- 
ning of the millenium, when the great 
Mediator shall apply the merit of his sac- 
rifice on behalf of the world (as he applied 
it to the household of faith at Pentecost.) 
Nevertheless the “curse,” the imperfec- 
tions, the blemishes, of humanity and the 
earthly home will be gradually recovered. 


The promise of the Lord that the whole 
earth shall be brought to a Paradise con- 
dition will be gradually effected during 
the thousand years, just as human restitu- 
tion to Adamic perfection will be gradu- 
ally attained. The blessings which will 
then prevail, the comforts, the leisure, 
will be for all, because all will be rich and 
under the supervision of the Millennia! 
Kingdom. ‘This leisure will not be per- 
mitted to be used for sinful or depraved 
pleasures, but merely in accord with the 
highest interests of all. Love, joy and 
peace will be the characteristics of that 
time. 

By the close of the Millenium God’s will 
shall be done on earth, even as it is done 
in heaven, and every human creature 
shall have attained to full perfection—the 
rebellious being cut off in the “‘Second 
Death.” The loss ‘incurred through 
Adam’s transgression will have been fully 
retrieved. ‘The race, so far from being in- 
jured by the experiences of sin, will really 
have been blessed ; because of their greater 
appreciation of Truth and -righteousness 
and their experiences under the reign of 
sin and lessons that will be learned during 
the Millennial period of reclamation from 
the influences of the curse. All refusing 
these gracious provisions, after trial, the 
Scriptures assure us, will be utterly, hope- 
lessly destroyed in the Second Death.— 
Acts 3 :23. ; 

When the Mediatorial Kingdom of 
Christ shall have acomplished its design 
of blessing all the families of the earth, 
by uplifting of the willing and obedient 
out of sin and death conditions, that spec- 
ial and provisional Kingdom will termi- 
nate. 

As the Apostle says, Christ shall 
give up the Kingdom to God and he will 
be all in all. Meantime by his Millennial 
Kingdom he shall have put down sin and 
all opposed to the Divine Government and 
everything in opposition to the highest 
interests and welfare of the race. Love 
and mercy having done everything possi- 
ble, their utmost, for the race during the 
Millennium, the regenerated race will be 
handed over at its close to strictest Jus- 
tice. Thenceforth, no allowance will be 
made for imperfections, because no imper- 
fections will exist. Ignorance and super- 
stition having been done away with, de- 


























stroyed, Divine Law, absolute Justice, will 
be enforced.—I Cor. 15:24, 28. 

The Scriptures, properly enough, then, 
show -us that immediately following this 
turning over of the Kingdom by Messiah 
to the Father, the reign of Mercy, giving 
place to the reign of Justice, will be fol- 
lowed by a period of trial to the race. For 
a brief period, Satan will be loosed, and 
an opportunity for sin will be permitted, 
with a view to testing the loyalty of those 
who had been rescued from the reign of 
Sin and Death. A conspiracy of self-will 
against agents of Divine authority will be 
permitted—to test, to prove, all dwelling 
upon the face of the whole earth, whose 
members will then be as the sands of the 
seashore—innumerable. How many of 
these will succumb to the temptation and 
thereby prove their heart’s disloyal, is not 
stated. 

But all who do thus yield to _ the 
temptation will be accounted worthy of 
the Second Death and will be utterly de- 
stroyed. By such strenuous tests the Lord 
will prove, test, the hearts of men and 
blot out of existence all who with full 
knowledge and opportunity to the con- 
trary still entertain any disloyalty to the 
principles of truth and righteousness. It 
is because of these strenuous tests which 
will be applied to every creature that the 
Lord is able to guarantee to us that “there 
shall be no more sighing, no more crying 
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and no more dying,” because there shall 
be no more sin. 

There may be some unwilling to believe 
in the Millennial Kingdom, because un- 
able to grasp by faith so remarkable a 
Divine supervision of human affairs for 
the uplifting of our race from sin and 
death conditions. These are not to be 
specially blamed, for, as the Apostle says, 
“All men have not faith.” (2 Thess.3 :2.) 
All men, however, who have faith to be- 
lieve in the Divine promises can realize - 
the justice as well as the love and mercy 
connected with the Divine scheme of re- 
demption. It began with our Lord’s giv- 
ing himself as a ransom for all, to be tes- 
tified in due time. It has continued dur- 
ing this Gospel Age in the selecting of the 
“Jittle flock,” the “jewels,” to be Messiah’s 
associates in the work of the Millennial 
Kingdom. It will operate during the Mil- 
lenial Age most gloriously, and the results 
will be all that can be desired. Then shall 
come the time when every creature in 
heaven and in earth and under the earth 
shall be heard praising and honoring the 
great Prophet Priest and King, whose 
righteous dealings will finally have been 
made manifest, and whose creatures will 
have been brought to the highest degree 
of blessing—the “little flock” on the heav- 
enly plane, mankind ‘on the earthly plane, 
and the incorrigible to Second Death—de- 
struction. 











THE MIRACLE 


BY ONEY FRED SWEET 


Where yesterday, fell but the cactii’s shade 
*Midst all the glare of desert’s stretch of sands, 
Behold the green-patched sweep of huddled farms 
And yonder where a rumbling city stands! 
The thirsty land has quaffed the cup we gave 
And where was dreary waste, we revel now. 
Through miles of vines, there clings the purpling grape 


And temptingly the orange bends its bough. 
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THE VINTAGE IN CALIFORNIA AND ITALY 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


HE CULTURE of grapes for 

wine making was introduced in- 

to. California by the Catholic 

missionaries from Spain and 
Italy, who found the soil and climate of 
their new home very similar to those of 
their native lands. They observed that 
wild grapes grew in profusion, and, de- 
siring the wine which they had been ac- 
customed to use in church and on the 
table, they asked their brethren who were 
assigned to the Pacific Coast to bring cut- 
tings of vines suitable for wine-making. 
The “Mission grapes,” as they were 
named, were planted near the Missions in 
various parts of Southern and Central 
California. They took kindly to the soil, 
ene of the vines, reputed to be a century 
old and to bear a ton of grapes each sea- 
son, living till a few years ago at Santa 
Barbara. The first vineyard was in So- 


noma County, where grapes were planted 
so extensively that the price fell to a point 
at which it did not pay the grower to pick 
them. The “Mission grapes” produced a 
heavy, highly alcoholic wine, which did 
not meet with much favor among wine- 
drinkers. In spite of these untoward 
circumstances the importance of establish- 
ing viticulture as one of the leading indus- 
tries of California was recognized, and 
between 1860 and 1865, Arpad Haraszthy 
was sent to Europe with a commission to 
get cuttings from the best wine-producing 
districts of Europe. The cuttings were 
brought and the kind of soil best suited 
to each variety of grape was ascertained 
after many experiments and costly fail- 
ures. Later a viticultural commission 
was established, and C. A. Wetmore, a 
well-known grower, was sent to Europe 
to gather cuttings of grape vines and val- 














One of the great vineyards of California established at Asti, through the thrift 
: and industry of the Italian-Swiss of California. 

















‘effect on the women and the grape. 


Italian women workers in the vineyard. Transplanting seems to have a like 
The Italian woman of California is - 





mother of some of tts best and sturdiest citizenship. 


uable information about soils and wine- 
making. ‘ 

As experience became wider, the quality 
of the wine produced in California showed 
steady improvement. The dreaded phyl- 
loxera did much damage in some counties, 
but it is now the practice to plant resist- 
ant vines, which are not affected by the 
pest. In the last_year of the nineteenth 
century it was estimated that there were 
80,000 acres of vines, producing .250,000 
tons of wine-grapes, which yielded about 
thirty million gallons of wine.. Grapes 
can be grown nearly everywhere in the 
Golden State, but the dry wines, such as 
Zinfandel, Burgundy, Mataro, Sauterne, 
Reisling, Hock, ete., are produced best in 
the northern counties, especially Sonoma, 
Napa, Santa. Cruz, Contra’.Costa, Ala- 
meda and Santa Clara. ° Sweet .wiries, 


suchasPort, Sherry, Muscat, Angelica, . 
Tokay, Madeira and Malaga types, Mar- 
sala, are grown best in the Southern coun- 
San Joa- 


ties—Madera, Fresno, Kings, 





quin and San Diego. No‘fine dry wine 
can be made from grapes grown on irri- 
gated lands, and south of the Tehachapi 
irrigation is necessary., 

The largest vineyard in California was 
planted by the late Senator Stanford at ' 
Vina in Tehama County. Now, though 
the Senator was a _ successful money- 
maker and founded a large e6-educational 
school, he did not know everything.. His 
vineyards produced great quantities of 
grapes, but good wine could not‘be made 
from them. When this became clear, the 
idea of wine-making was abandoned and 
the product of the vineyard turned by dis- 


- tillation into excellent braridy. 


The next largest vineyard in California 
is owned by the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony in Sonoma County. The colony 
was.formed in 1881. of the model of the 
building and loan associations with which 
Andrea Sbarboro (the leading spirit and 
secretary of the colony) had been con- 
nected. The co-operative association is- 
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sued 2,000 shares of stock, each paying 
one dollar a month into the general fund. 
When $10,000 had been accumulated, a 
committee of men who had had wide ex- 
perience of wine-growing in Italy was sent 
out to inspect the State. After examining 
many ‘districts, they selected ‘a tract of 
1500 acres near Cloverdale in the Valley 
of the Russian River. The tract was a 
sheep ranch, but eminently suitable for a 
vineyard, the hills having a southern ex- 
posure and the soil being volcanic. The 
place was named Asti from the famous 
district of that name in Piedmont. 
Though the colony experienced much hard 
fortune and put a severe strain on the 
courage und resourcefulness of its found- 
ers, it lived through all, and became a 
brilliant success. The original vineyard 
has been enlarged to 2,000 acres, and 
scores of families find a happy home on 
it. The colony has a school-house, a rail- 
road station, a post-office, telephone ser- 
vice and other modern conveniences. Its 
winery is one of the largest in the State. 
The colony has grown and possesses dry- 
wine vineyards at Fulton, Sebastopol and 





Cloverdale in Sonoma County; and sweet 
wine vineyards in Madera, Fresno and 
King’s Counties. At all the vineyards 
of the Italian-Swiss Colony the viticultur- 
ists and wine-makers are Europeans, who 
brought their families with them from the 
Old World, so that many dark-haired, 
olive-skinned women and handsome child- 
ren with laughing, mischievous eyes are 
to be seen there. 

But the colony owns not only the great- 
est vineyards and wineries in California, 
but also the largest wine tank in the world. 
This tank at Asti is cut from the solid 
rock and is lined with Portland cement, 
having a glazed surface. It is 84 feet long, 
34 feet wide, 25 feet high and has a 
capacity of half a million gallons. In the 
eenter of its flat top a small pagoda-like 
structure of rock-work supports an urn, 
which forms a cover of the stairway lead- 
ing down into the tank. At times, the 
great vat is pumped dry and cleaned. On 
one of these occasions it was illuminated, 
and a hundred couples danced on its floor 
to the music of a military band. The tank 
stores the wine, safe from external influ- 





Under the pergola of Andrea Sbarboro at the Pompeiian villa at Asti, California 
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ences, until it matures; keeps it till a 
favorable time for putting it on the mar- 
ket ; serves to blend large quantities and to 
maintain from year to year the same type 
—a most important consideration in ac- 
quiring and keeping a reputation for the 
products of a vineyard. 

The vintage in Southern California 
takes place in October, frequently after the 
first rain has fallen and the brown, 
burned-up hillsides have begun to turn 
green again. Many of the pickers are 
Mexicans, who bring their families and 
camp in tents in or near the vineyards. 
Men, women and children join in the pic- 
turesque work, Each is armed with a 
knife and drops the purple clusters into a 
box, which, when filled, holds sixty 
pounds. Even a girl, if strong and indus- 
trious, may pick a ton of grapes in a day. 
No climbing is necessary, for the vines, 
not being trained on trellises, are bushes 
not more than two or three feet high. 
When a large number of boxes has been 
filled, a wagon takes them to the winery, 
vhere the grapes are pressed. At noon 


Young Italy—This sort of thing has found just as picturesque setting in sunny 
California as in Italy. 





the pickers seek the shade, the men chat- 
ting and smoking the inevitable cigarette, 
while the women and children take a little 
siesta. ‘The grape-pickers are a happy. 
cheerful tribe and while away their leisure 
evening hours with laughter, gay talk and 
music—for among their few possessions 
are some guitars. Their drink is the 
native wine, pressed from the grapes they 
helped to pick in by-gone seasons. When 
the vintage is over, they turn to gathering 
walnuts or pampas plumes; and later may 
get a job at picking oranges or lemons. 
In the winter, some of the men chop 
wood in the mountains. But, whatever 
their occupation, they take life cheerfully 
and with much innocent gayety. 

In Northern and Central California, ex- 
cept in the Sonoma vineyards of the Ital- 
ian-Swiss Colony, the vintage is not so 
picturesque as in the South, most of the 
pickers being Chinese, Japanese or Ameri- 
cans, animated by no sentimental interest 
in their occupation. One of the most in- 
teresting vineyards in California is on the 
island of Santa Cruz, twenty miles across 
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the sea from Santa Barbara. 
owned by Italian-Swiss, and is probably 
more like an Old World vineyard than any 
in the United States. The vines are trained 
on trellises after the manner in vogue in 
the wine-growing districts of Europe; the 
principal house is of the French balconied 
type common in New Orleans, and a 
French horn calls the pickers from the 
vineyard at meal time.: A little chapel 
and a quaint sun-dial are further remind- 
ers of an old European country. The end- 
less chain, on which the grapes are con- 
veyed to the presses, seems like an Ameri- 
can device. The marc, as the refuse 
stems, seeds and skins are termed, is 
thrown out into the yard adjoining the 
brick winery and fills the air with a pe- 
culiar odor. 

In the Italian vineyards the grape-vines 
are trained on trellises (as in the vine- 
yard on Santa Cruz Island, California), 
and it is necessary to use ladders in gather- 
ing the clusters. The pickers are women 
and children, who perform their tasks 
with much more gentleness and care than 
the laborers in a Californian vineyard 
display. The bunches of grapes are placed 
in wicker baskets, which are carried on the 
heads of the women or the shoulders of 
men to the press. In a small vineyard in 
a district into which modern methods 
have not yet been introduced, the press 
is merely a shallow wooden box, nearly 
square, into which the grapes are emptied, 
and are then crushed by treading them 
with the feet in the manner often spoken 
of in the Bible, and still followed in Ori- 
ental countries. The press is set on a 
roller over two big casks, so that it in- 
clines to one or the other as the man 
changes his position: the juice, as it is 
expressed, running into the casks. After 
the juice has been extracted, the crushed 
skins and seeds are emptied into barrels, 
which are carried away in a two-wheeled 
bullock cart, as shown in one of the pho- 
tographs. In larger vineyards, hand- 


presses, operated by a screw, are used to 


crush the grapes. Though primitive and 
rude methods prevail largely all over 
Italy, some of the great. establishments, 
owned by rich vineyardists, have hydrau- 
lic presses and employ modern machinery, 
as well as scientific methods of wine-mak- 
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ing. It was from Piedmont (Italy) and 
the University of Turin that Mr. Pietro 
C. Rossi, President of the Italian-Swiss 
Colony, brought his scientific knowledge 
of. grape-growing and wine-making, in 
which his ancestors had been engaged for 
generations. ‘The vintage in an Italian 
wine-growing district lasts two weeks, and 
as all the grapes in that region must be 
gathered in ‘hat time, nearly the whole 
rural population—men, women and child- 
ren—engages in grape-picking. The vine- 
yards present scenes of great activity and 
gayety.. The girls and women employed 
in grape-picking in Italy get small wages. 
In the north of Italy, much white wine is 
grown, to be made into sparkling (or, as 
the Italians call it, spumante—foaming) 
wine, for which only the virgin juice is 
used. The residue, after the virgin juice 
has been extracted, is left in tanks to fer- 
ment with a little water, and produtes a 
cheap wine of inferior quality; this is 
called picquette, and is the drink of the 
peasants. For in Italy everybody drinks 
wine—the rich, those in moderate circum- 
stances, and the poor: yes, even the very 
poor. Stupendous, almost incredible, 
quantities of wine are made in Italy. The 
production in 1907 was estimated at one 
billion four hundred and ninety-five mil- 
lion gallons; and, since little Italian wine 
is exported to other countries, nearly all 
this was consumed by the Italians them- 
selves. Pretty hard drinkers, you say. Not 
at all: wine-drinking peoples like the Ital- 
ians and French are the most temperate in 
the world. In the picquette drunk by the 
poor there is only six to eight per cent 
of alcohol. Wine is rarely drunk un- 
diluted, but commonly in the proportion 
of one-third water to two-thirds wine. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
advocates of national sobriety that a 
nation of. wine drinkers is a temperate 
nation ; cases of alcoholism are almost un- 
known among people who, from  child- 
hood, have been accustomed to drink light 
wines with their food. The greatest hope 
of making the American nation a temper- 
ate one lies in the spread of the habit of 
drinking wine at meal-time, instead of 
taking cocktails before, and raw whisky 
after dinner. This habit would ultimate- 


ly make of the American a temperate race. 





























The vines in Italian vineyards are trellised, and ladders have to be used to 
gather the crop. 





FROM THE ANNALS OF THE MAD BAR O 


BY GERTRUDE M. HENRY 


O FENTON, in the hot corner 
of the Golden West Hotel porch, 
hastened the girl school teacher 

a of Brave Bull Creek. 

“He is coming now,” she announced, 
“and 1 want you to look at him.” 

Fenton rose to offer her the sag-seated 
rocker, and perched upon the worn rail 
beside it. 

“Now who,” he drawled lazily, “might 
you have in mind when 4 

“Hush!” she implored. “Oh, you 
know! I described him last evening. Oh, 
there! Oh, isn’t it warm to-day.” Her 
voice trailed off into the conventional. 

Fenton, turning with precarious care- 
lessness on the rail, saw a tall, dark- 
skinned ranger lift his hat and bow with 
sinuous grace. Typical in face and bear- 
ing, but extreme in dress, he strode on, his 
spurs clicking softly in the quiet street, 
his supple shoulders undulating under a 
silken shirt. 

Fenton grinned, and turned again to the 
girl. “Stunner, isn’t he?” he indulged 
her. 

“Tsn’t he?” she sighed, softly; “and so 
interesting,” she continued. “He told me 
about a bear hunt he was on last winter.” 

“Bear?” asked Fenton. “Must have 
borrowed him from a circus. There hasn’t 
been any bedr about here in ten years.” 

Miss Clayton looked hurt. “But you 
don’t know; you’ve only just come your- 
self.” 5 

Fenton smiled into her troubled eyes. 
Her short skirt and high shoes were obvi- 
ously new, and he hated them. But her 
bright hair still curled as in New Eng- 
land fogs, her skin was not yet tanned, and 
her soft blouses had a daintiness of lace 
that spelled the East to Fenton’s longing. 

‘“Doesn’t a year count?” he asked. 

But she returned to her favorite theme 
of the West. “It’s so splendid here, isn’t 
it?” she continued, and her white hands 





included the whole of the curbless street 
that began in the midst of the prairie, held 
a narrow way between tentative buildings, 
and finally tapered out into the west- 
bound trail. 

“T’ve longed for years to come here,” 
she continued. “I was not intended to 
live in the Hast. Why, everything in me 
is primitive—primitive,” she repeated. 
“Don’t you feel that way yourself? Oh, 
you must have, or you wouldn’t have come 
here to make your way.” 

Fenton turned from her fresh face -and 
gazed toward the low, unclouded sun. In- 
to the shadow of the hotel porch a young 
Indian stumbled lazily, and sitting upon 
the sand, relaxed into instant sleep. A 
half dozen rangers clattered by on dusty 
ponies. ‘The swaying doors of a saloon 
across the way let out a laughing group. 
‘A work train jolted in over the new road. 

His gaze returned to the girl. “I rather 
believe,” he said smilingly, “that the prim- 
itives have been thrust upon me. In fact, 
I’ve been a year or so learning to hold my 
own among ‘em. The wild in me,” he 
continued, “comes only in response to call 
—an urgent call for coin; butter, you 
know, and bread.” 

And then he went away to interview the 
foreman of the work train. 

A week later he returned from a survey 
at the end of the new road that was push- 
ing westward under his guidance, and 
found his place at the hotel table usurped 
by the swaggering hero of Miss Clayton’s 
eulogy. From a neighboring table, there- 
fore. he ate his fried steak and waved away 
the busy fly, while Miss Clayton suspended 
her biscuit in mid-air, and the hero de- 
tailed his exploits. Fenton saw, also, with 
regret, that Miss Clayton’s hands were 
growing brown, and that her dainty nose 
was sunburned. 

That evening he encountered the hero 
in a saloon. Blewett saw him enter, and 
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instantly advanced upon him. “Look 
here,” he said; “I saw you looking at her 
to-night again, and I won’t have it; you 
understand? I won’t have it.” 

Fenton drew back a little. “Gently, my 
son,” he said. “Have you filed that claim 
yourself? I haven’t seen notice.” 

Blewett hesitated a moment under the 
engineer’s gentle banter. “Yes, I have,” 
he said, finally, “and you'll keep off— 
see ?” 

Fenton removed his hat and turned it 
about idly. “So?” he said, still gently. 
“Drink ?” 

Blewett scowled, then nodded to Fen- 
ton’s “twice.” 

The incipient crowd dispersed at the 
sign of peace, and Blewett’s enmity hast- 
end to obliterate itself. He became friend- 
ly, chummy, communicative, and into 
Fenton’s ears poured the tale of his love. 
She had refused him, to be sure. Fenton 
felt an unaccountable relief. But he was 
determined. He encircled Fenton’s shoul- 
ders with a heavy arm, and recounted Miss 
Clayton’s charms. “She also loves the 
West,” he said, “and the adventures, the 
romance, the primitive. I have told her 
of the raid at Rixman’s, and she was 
thrilled. Yes. Arid now we shall have 
another raid. To-morrow night it is to 
be. Fortunately Terrill of the bar O is 
in. I have told the boys that I humor her 
to make the romance for her, and they, 
too, will assist.” 

Half incredulous, half apprehensive, 
Fenton listened while Blewett rambled on 
until his tongue slipped gently into a 
sibilant speech like that of his mother’s 
mother, who had been a squaw. 

At last Fenton shook himself free and 
escaped, to grow calm under the cool night 
sky. 

At the hotel, he found his newly arrived 
assistant, Halland, awaiting him—bluff 
Ha! of his college days, and so hungry 
was he for his own kind that the surprise 
almost unnerved him. 

After the night of reunion and reminis- 
cence, they made early start for the road’s 
end. Late into the following night they 
studied plans and technicalities, and Fen- 
ton had but fallen asleep when Halland 
roused him. “What in thunder is going 
on cnn below, Fen?” he asked. “Lis- 
ten |” : 
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Fenton, instantly awake, listened. 
Horses stamped gently beneath his win- 
dow. Beyond, some one stumbled as upon 
strange ground, and low talking was sud- 
denly hushed. Fenton shot out of bed 
and began to hunt for his clothes, as the 
memory of Blewett flashed into his mind. 
“Get your rags and come on,” he whis- 
pered fiercely to Halland. “Here, take 
this gun. Get up, I tell you, and hurry.” 

Astounded, Halland began to dress, 
while Fenton’s explanation came in syn- 
thesis. “Girl,” he whispered. “Hast— 
romantic—Blewett—half ~-breed—fool— 
oh, Lord! hurry up.” 

The halls and stairs creaked beneath 
their stealthy feet. Failing to open the 
door they climbed through an office win- 
dow into the porch shadow. The delay 
was costly, for with sudden whirl a small 
group of horsemen clattered past them 
and broke into a gallop in the open road. 
Two of them guarded one between, and 
Fenton lowered his rifle with a catching 
breath. “They’ve got her,” he said, “the 
fools! the fools! Come on; we’ve got to 
stop ’em. Come on!” 

Together they ran down the street. The 
early moon had set, but the stars shone 
above the dust cloud still in the motion- 
less air. From the stable corral they took 
two surprised bronchos, made quick work 
of saddling and were off. 

* * * * 

Now, when the gentle young Father 
Mulholland set out to make his annual 
summer visit to his Indian mission at Big 
Moose Bend, he sighed with relief when 

he heard that the new railroad had been 

pushed on nearly two hundred miles 
westward. He hated to travel by wagon. 
But now he had been many hours on this 
erratic young road with its exceedingly 
old cars, and he had learned that every 
curve held possibilities, of delay. 

The morning was young when the sharp 
jolting of the brakes awoke-him. From 
the window he saw only the lineless gray 
prairie, and he lifted his large frame pain- 
fully from among the angles of the elon- 
gated chair. At the door he met a hur- 

ing man with a_ green-eyed lantern. 
“That’s right,” said the man—“come on, 
you’re wanted, quick.” 

“There is trouble?” he asked, startled. 

“Yes, trouble,” replied the brakeman 
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angrily. “It’s that crazy bar O gang 
again. They’ve hung us up here about a 
dozen times since we started running 
here. They’ve held us up fer fun, and 
they have stolen our engine when they 
wanted to get to town sudden. They 
greased our rails when we had the chief 
himself on—and now it’s a wedding. 
They’re clean crazy, them cow-punchers.” 

A yell greeted the perturbed Father as 
he made his way hesitatingly in the early 
light toward the station house. Blewett’s 
party was re-inforced, and the bar 0 was 
full of joy. The conductor, backed up 
against the station, swore steadily at the 
grinning men whose guns were quick and 
handy. 

Inside the station, Blewett bent, with 
ill-concealed fury, over a white-faced girl. 
Untouched by romance, and unbending be- 
neath his eager eyes, she threatened to 
bring unstinted ridicule upon him. Even 
with the good Father almost at hand, she 
refused steadily to marry. 

Furiously he tramped the tiny room. 
“But I tell you, you must,” he said, stop- 
ping before her,- “‘and—— 

‘A noise of hoofs made him turn. At 
the platform, two dust-white men flung 
‘themselves from horses, and faced the 
idling crowd with guns. For an astonished 
moment no one spoke, and Fenton’s quick 
eyes recognized Terrill. “Where is Blew- 
ett, Terrill?” he asked. i 


Terrill nodded toward the station. Fen- 
ton sprang forward and Blewett met him 
at the door, his dark face flushed and ugly. 
Terrill’s arm shot out, and Fenton’s gun 
fell harmlessly. A dozen men sprang for- 
ward to separate them. The bar O’s were 
not out for murder. Suddenly the group 
parted and the girl slipped through to 
Fenton, and hid her sobs shamelessly in 
his arms. 

Instantly rose a surprised and laughing 
cheer, and eager hands pushed forward the 
bewildered priest. 

“My boy,” said he to the breathless Fen- 
ton, “does she wish to marry you?” 

Fenton gasped, and the bar O’s an- 
swered as one man, for they were out for 
a wedding. Halland, too, saw light. He 
turned to the Father. “This—this vil- 
lain,” he indicated Blewett, “tried to ab- 
duct her.” 

The Father understood. Gently he 
disengaged Miss Clayton from Fen- 
ton’s arms. “There, there!” he said, 
“calm yourself.” He turned, towering 
with youthful dignity, to the excited 
crowd. “Silence,” he said. “My friends, 
this is a strange place for a marriage, but 
since these young people are determined,” 
he turned again, and Fenton, standing in 
the pale sunlight, looked up from _ the 
girl’s face and made answer: 

“We are quite determined, Father,” he 
said. 
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SONNET TO SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


BY LOUISE CANN RANUM 


Sweet Santa Clara, mistress of the sun, 

Who woos you daily with his ardent rays 

And sends for gift his genial golden days, 

With tribute fruitage from the dark earth won, 
The swift glad days shed perfume as they run 
And veil you in an amethystine haze 

Of violets, wistaria, a maze 

Of bloom in auric mesh by sun’s love spun. 

When thoughts stray back to you, dear vale of light, 
And dreams of magic hours in you passed by 
Possess me with their mystic reveries, 

I yearn to thread once more your meadows bright, 
Among your golden poppy beds to lie, 

And hear the gallant sun’s love-symphonies. 























THE COMING SEASON 





ON THE PACIFIC 


COAST 


IN THE GLARE OF THE CALCIUM 


BY PAUL GERSON 


HE THEATRICAL future of 
the Pacific Coast is fraught with 
significance. Never in its his- 
tory has there been displayed 

such universal interest by the public and 
theatre-lovers in particular. A good deal 
of this interest has been stirred up by the 
Shuberts, whose determination to estab- 
lish an independent chain of theatres, 
from coast to coast, has brought about a 
new era in American theatricals. These 


young wizards, who love to style them-~ 


selves the “Independents,” have virtually 
set about. to beard the theatrical lion in 
his den, or, in other words, to fight the 
theatrical syndicate to a finish. The task 
they set themselves was a herculean one, 
and the wiseacres shook their heads and 
said that they could never do it; that the 
result would be ruin, utter oblivion and 
annihilation. In the first place, a theatre 
was needed in every principal city of the 
country, as well as many of the smaller 
towns and one night stands. Then again 
attractions must be found to give these 
houses consecutive bookings. 

After a campaign extending over some 
years, the Shuberts announced themselves 
as ready, and threw into the theatrical 
arena the gage of battle, and this season 
the merry war will be on in full ‘force. 
The Pacifie Coast, owing to its geographi- 
cal position, will, in a measure, be the 
great gainer. Heretofore, we have not had 
fair treatment at the hands of the New 
York booking agents; in other words, the 
trust. They have had absolute sway and 
domination over the theatrical destinies 
of this coast, and any old thing has been 
good enough for us. We have been obliged 





to accept the good with the bad, with equal 
grace. Local managers have been at their 
mercy, and have invariably been given 
little consideration, and their protests 
have been in vain, as they have been told 
if: their bookings were not satisfactory, 
they were at liberty to go to a much 
warmer clime or close their houses alto- 
gether. Naturally, such conditions have 
been unfair, and managers and public 
were not given a fair and square deal. 

The recent visit of the Shuberts to this 
coast has resulted in their leasing or erect- 
ing in every syndicate town of any im- 
portance, a theatre for their own attrac- 
tions. This activity has, of course, been 
noted by the syndicate, and, intuitively, 
both forces have selected this territory as 
their chief battle ground; that is, except- 
ing New York. The result is, that this 
season we shall be surfeited with a menu 
of good things from the theatrical larder, 
and some real original productions will be 
a feature. At this writing, the first gun 
has been fired, and the entire coast is on 
the qui vive, smacking lips in anticipa- 
tion of the theatrical feast spread before 
them. It is almost impossible, for many 
reasons, to obtain even a partial] list of the 
various companies and productions to be 
seen here, but as many as possible of this 
and last season’s successes will be brought 
out. 

Owing to these new conditions, and the 
renewed and added interest of play-goers 
in general, a partial summary of this sea- 
son’s output should be of general interest, 
because the majority will in due time be 
seen on this coast. 

The enterprises, owned or controlled, 
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by the Shuberts during the coming season 
number nearly fifty. The official state- 
ment of the attractions follows: Miss Lulu 
Glaser in a new musical play, “The Girl 
from the States.” Sam Bernard in a new 


musical play, “The Girl and the Wizard.” 


Planquette’s new opera, “The Paradise of 
Mahomet,” will be given a big production. 
A new English musical comedy entitled 
“The King of Cadonia.” Lew Fields in 
a new revue as yet unnamed. Louise 
Gunning in the Pixley & Luders operetta, 
“Marcelle.” Corinne in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
Emma Carus in a new musical comedy. 
James T’. Powers in “Havana,” and a road 
company in the same play. “The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter,” with a prominent 
comedian at the head. Frank Daniels 
in “The Belle of Brittany.” “The Persian 
Princess,” London’s latest musical success, 
and another imported one called “The 
Barefoot Dancer.” John Philip Sousa’s 
newest opera, “The Glassblowers.” Eddie 
Foy in “Mr. Hamlet of Broadway.” A 
comedy called “The Motor Girl.” Jefferson 
De Angelis in “The Beauty Spot.” Madam 
Nazimova in a new modern play. Florence 
Roberts in a new play. Mme. Bertha 
Kalich in a new play. Mary Mannering 
in “The Independent Miss Gower.” 
Forbes Robertson in his big London suc- 
cess, “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” Maxine Elliot in “Deborah of 
Tods.” William Faversham in Stephen 
Phillips’ “Herod.” Bertha Galland in a 
new play. George Fawcett in “The Great 
John Ganton.” Charles Richman in “The 
Revellers.” “Lawrence Wheat and Walter 
Jones in the comedy, “Going Some.” Chas. 
Cherry in “The Bachelor.” Marietta Olly, 
the Viennese actress, in a new play. Two 
companies in*“The Witching Hour.” A 
road company in “Going Some,” as well as 
two companies in Clyde Fitch’s “Girls,” 
and three companies in “The Wolf.” 
Three companies in the “Blue Mouse.” 
Clyde Fitch’s new play, “The City.” “The 
Typewriter Girl,” a new musical play by 
Joseph Herbert. “The Mouse Trap,” a 
new play by Hartley Manners. Zelda 


Sears in a new Clyde Fitch comedy called 
“The Manicure Girl.” 

A perusal of the list conclusively shows 
that the enemy is armed and well pre- 
pared, and it might be added that as a 
matter of fact, that the Shuberts are now 
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the largest single producers in the world. 

A few early New York productions are 
“The Gay Hussars,” an operetta from the 
German. “Billy,” a new comedy by Geo. 
Cameron will be brought out at Daly’s. 
Also a drama at the Hackett by Wilson 
Mizner and George Bronson Howard, 
called “The Only Law.” At the Liberty, 
a musical play called “The Florist Shop,” 
by Oliver Herford. A drama called “The 
Ringmaster,” by Olive Porter, at Maxine 
Elliott’s theatre. “A Broken Idol” at the 
Herold Square. At the Garrick, Michael 
Morton’s comedy, “Detective Sparks.” At 
Wallack’s, a drama called “The Dollar 
Mark.” At the Lyceum, “Arsene Lupin,” 
a French detective play. 

Among other things, Charles Frohman 
will produce Edmond Rostand’s new play, 
“The Chanticleer,” also “Israel,” a power- 
ful new play by Henry Bernstein. Also a 
Paris success called “Scandal.” Alfred 
Sutro has two new plays. John Drew in 
a new comedy called “Inconstant George.” 
Ethel Barrymore in a new comedy by 
Pinero. Otis Skinner in a new play by 
Booth Tarkington. Also Conan Doyle’s 
London success, “The Fires of Fate.” 
Bruce McRae in “The Flag Lieutenant.” ° 
A new musical comedy called “The Dollar 
Princess.” Maude Adams in “What Every 
Woman Knows.” Julia Marlowe and E. 
H. Sothern in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

David Belasco will have a new comedy, 
“Ts Matrimony a Failure?” David War- 
field in a new play, and Charlotte Walker 
in “Just a Wife.” Frances Starr will 
continue in “The Easiest Way,” Blanche 
Bates will continue in “The Fighting 
Hope.” § 

Henry W. Savage will bring out Bis- 
son’s new drama, “Madame X.” Also a 
new Viennese comedy. The Lieblers will 
have Walker Whiteside in “The Melting 
Pot.” Viola Allen will be seen in “The 
White Sister.” Dustin Farnum in “Cameo 
Kirby.” H. B. Warner in Royle’s new 
play, “In the Blood,” which is a sequel to 
“The Squaw Man.” Chrystal Herne in a 
new play by Henry Blossom. Harrison 
Grey Fiske will present “Septimus,” with 
George Arliss in the title role. A drama 
called “The Bridge.” Mrs. Fiske contin- 
ues in “Salvation Nell.” 

Henry B. Harris will continue “The 
Third Degree,” and a new play of Russian 








life called “On the Eve.” Robert Edeson 
in “The Noble Spaniard.” Edmund 
Breese in “The Earth,” a new play by an 
English playwright. A new play entitled 
“The Heights,” with Frank Keenan. Also 
“Such a Little Queen,” by Channing 
Pollock, also Kellet Chamber’s comedy, 
“An American Widow.” Mr. Savage will 
also present “The Love Cure.” Grace El- 
liston in 
France,” by Harriet Ford. Among other 
Harris productions will be “The Com- 
muters,” by James Forbes, and a new play 
by Charles Klein, which is as yet un- 
named. “The Barrier,” with Guy Stand- 
ing and Theodore Roberts. Maclyn Ar- 
buckle in “The Circus Man.” Lillian 
Russell in “The Widow’s Might.” Mlle. 
Adeline Genee in a new play. Klaw & 
Erlanger will bring out “Through a Win- 
dow,” which will feature Lillian Albert- 
son, and another play called “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” ‘Their musical plays 
will be “The Young Turk,” with Max 
Rogers, and Maude Raymond in “The Air 
King,” and a Victor Herbert piece with 
May de Souza in the principal role. 


Mr. Brady will have Robert Mantell in © 


Shakespeare. Grace George in “A Wo- 
man’s Way.” ‘Tim Murphy in “My Boy,” 
and Clara Lipman in a new piece called 
“The Sins of Others.” Cyril Scott in 
“The Little Brown Jug.” Phoebe Davies 
in a new play by W. J. Hurlburt. Fritzi 
Scheff will continue in “The Prima 
Donna,” and Elsie Janis will again be seen 
in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 

Mabel Taliaferro will be seen as the star 
of “Springtime,” by Tarkington and Wil- 
son. Also “The Assassin,” a new play by 
Eugene Walter. “The Fool’s Comedy” is 
another new play by J. Hartley Manners. 
Also two new plays by Porter Emerson 
Browne. George Ade and Gustave Luders 
are writing a new musical comedy for 
Montgomery & Stone. Wagenhals & 
Kemper will produce a new play by Eu- 
gene Walter, and “The Raven,” by George 
Hazleton. Henrietta Crossman in “Sham,” 
Francis Wilson has a new play called “The 
Bachelor’s Baby.” William Collier in a 
new play by himself. De Wolf Hopper 
has a new play. Joseph Weber will con- 
tinue in “The Merry Widow and _ the 
Devil.” He will also produce a new opera 
called “The Song of a Soul.” Brady will 
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“An American Girl from _ 
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also bring out a new play called “The 
Children of Destiny.” Klaw & Erlanger 
will produce a political play called “Sena- 





Mazine Elliott. 
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tor West,” by H. B. Needham; also a 
dramatization of the novel, “The Inner 
Shrine.” Mr. Frohman brings out an 
English musical play, called “The Arca- 
dians.” Also another London success en- 
titled “Our Miss Gibbs.” 


produce plays by Henry Arthur Jones, 
George Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie, Cap- 
tain Marshall and Haddon Chambers. Mr. 
Hackett will star under his management 
Also an English comedy 


in “Samson.” 


Later he will. 
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called “Chains,” and Maugham’s new com- 
edy, called “Mrs. Dot.” William Gillette 
will not act this season. Lewis Waller will 
come to this country, and another noted 
English actor will be seen here, Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree. Also Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore, and we 
will have from across the pond Ellaline 
Terriss and Marie Tempest in their latest 
success. Billy Burke continues in “Love 
Watches,” and Marie Doro has a new play. 














THE SEA FOGS 


Did the gold of the West give birth to thee, 
Child of the North Wind and the wandering sea, 


Sad sea foam? 


Thou drifteth from the white-reefed line of the bar, 
Leagues, long leagues, past the evening star, 


Where ships roam. 


*- Where the sea-born goddess trails her hair, 
Thou riseth from the waves beside her there, 


White, death white; 


And trailing thy filmy skirts across the foam, 
Thou sweepest landward toward man’s home, 


With Night, sad Night. 


On past the headland and the dying fires, 
With soft touch chilling the soul that aspires; 


Soon, too soon. 


Spirit of the reefs and the sounding sea, 
O what can thy message for the wanderer be? 
Rest, rest soon ! 
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SPANISH-CALIFORNIA. 








Miss Antonia Vallejo de Portola. This is the Spanish Califor- 
nian type of beauty. Miss Vallejo is the great-great-great grand- 
daughter of Governor Vallejo and of the Portola family. 
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THE EYES OF THE GAMBLING GOD 


BY C. LILLIAN A. SHELP 


authentic works on astronomy 

for the mention of two stars in 
the firmament that were at one time the 
eyes of a god. Astronomers will dispute 
the statement and call it a “poetic legend,” 
but if you will go to one of the Acomites 
for authority, he will tell you it is true. 
Then, too, if you search over the pages of 
the latest geologies, you will find that the 
large plains east of Acoma were covered 
thus by a lava flow from two volcanic cra- 
ters near by. The Acomite will dispute 
that also. He will say that it was through 
Alaka’s revenge that it became so. I am 
inclined to think he ought to know, for 


OU MAY SEARCH in vain 
Y through the most complete and 


did not his family live here long before 
any white man came to this country with 
his astronomic and geologic ideas? 

In many respects, these Acomites, or 
Pueblo Indians, must be regarded as the 
most peculiar and remarkable of existing 
people. Never in historic times have they 
been savages or barbarians. Gentle, happy, 
contented people, they live most success- 
fully on the communistic plan. They are 
true pagans, serving the gods of their 
fathers, worshipping the sun and_ the 
forces of nature, and clinging fast to old 
rites and ceremonies. Wrapped in clouds 
of superstition, which are rich in fanciful 
legend, he dwells upon a height that is as 
populous with gods as was the Mount 














Acoma, General view from the south. 
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The above illustration of Acoma women, while picturesque, does by no means do 
justice to the tribe, as some of the women, many, in fact, are physically perfect. 


Olympus of the ancient Greeks. There 
are gods of the chase, of peace and of war, 
of harvest and of famine, vhunder and 
lightning, and sun and rain and snow. 
They are innumerable, one for every oc- 
casion. 

Chief among their deities was Alaka, 
the gambling god. He was young and 


handsome, straight and tall. The women 
and girls adored him for his beauty and 
fine manners; the men admired his skill 
and physical strength. But he would gam- 
ble! Many times the Great Spirit warned 
him, saying: “Gamble not. It will ruin 
you, and then bitter punishment will be 
upon you.” But Alaka paid no heed to 
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the monition. For the passion was strong 
within him. Wherever he went he met 
men who asked him to gamble, and he was 
not strong enough to refuse. “No,” he 
would say, “I like not to gamble.” When 
the men would laugh and say: “Ho! ho! 
you like to gamble, but you are afraid. You 
are not a god, or you would have no fear.” 
There was not fear in Alaka’s heart, but 
there was a false pride. Their twittings 
and scoftings were more than he could en- 
dure. .Anger and recklessness and a de- 
termination whatever the consequence, 
aroused him, and he replied, “Come on; I 
will show you if I am afraid. I will make 
babies of you.” And so Alaka, forgetting 
the warning of the Great Spirit, played. 
Before much time fad elapsed, he*lost ‘his - 
precious turquoises, which were ‘sd, blue 
that they were believed to be bits.of the 
sky. This loss did not daunt him, and he 
continued playing until all of his highly- 
valued shells were gone. Because these 
shells came, as they did, from the Great 
Waters, many days’ journey toward the 
setting sun, so far away that none of their 
tribe had ever been there, they were re- 
garded by the inland desert people as great 
treasures. And yet Alaka would not stop. 

Next he gambled away his sacred meal. 
When Coronado and his men sought for 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, their object of 
search was gold and precious gems, but 
more precious than these the natives re- 
garded corn meal, for it was to them the 
staff of life. When they wished to seek 


special favor of the gods, they offered the 
meal. As Alaka placed his portion of it 
before the men, they laughed and said: 
“Ho! ho! you wished to make babies of 
us. You had better go and take lessons.” 
Then Alaka became very enraged. For a 
long time he sat in meditation. At last he 


returned, crying out in his anger and 
recklessness, he said: “I will put up my 
eyes against anything!” 

So they gambled again. Alaka lost. He 
took out his left eye and placed it on the 
table. Then they continued the game. 
Once more he lost, and he placed his right 
eye beside the left one, the sacred meal, 
the shells and the turquoises. 

No longer could the Great Spirit endure 

it. Becoming very angry, he snatched up 
the eyes, saying, “I will place them up 
among the stars as a warning to men for- 
eyer and ever, never to gamble.” And so 
you can see Alaka’s eyes in the night-sky 
as a terrible example. 
_ At first it grieved Alaka that he had 
“0st his eyes. Then his anger rose in ter- 
rible fury, and shouting out in his rage, 
said: “I will have my revenge. I will 
burn up the world and all men in it.” So 
revenged would he be that he gathered all 
the pitch in the world, and placing it in 
one great pile, set fire to it. The blaze 
reached the sky, and so heavy and black 
was the smoke that the day was as the 
darkest night. The hearts of men were 
filled with fear. Alaka would be re- 
venged. 

But the Great Spirit would not have it 
so. He began a rain, and for days the 
water came in floods until the flames were 
extinguished. 

If you will pause in your travels to-day, 
fifteen miles west of Acoma, New Mexico, 
you will see where Alaka attempted his 
revenge, for at that place are miles and 
miles of ground covered with a black sub- 
stance resembling pitch, unlike anything 
in the neighborhood. And there, from the 
edge of the three hundred foot cliff, may 
be seen the stars that were once the eyes 
of the gambling god. 
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. THE EDITOR’S PHILOSOPHY 


(Continued) 


AS TO RACIAL PREJUDICE AND BUSINESS 


man is looked upon as a_ shrewd 

business man, and many a China- 

man has married a Filipino wo- 
man, but the Filipino men very rarely 
marry with Chinese women. In _ the 
Philippines it takes a long time for the 
colored man to establish a footing, and 
he must indeed be a great genius who 
manages to finally acquire social and 
business equality. In China, the Korean 
and the Japanese are scorned and scoffed 
at: the Korean publicly and the Japanese 
privately. — 

Yet time cures all things, and in the 
South of the United States the irrecon- 
cilable white who believed that the black 
was born as the bondman to the Caucasian 
has finally come to accept conditions, and 
while social equality is not dreamed of as 
a possibility, even in the remotest future, 
yet the Southerner of to-day has an ethi- 
cal code in his treatment of the negro that 
allows the Afro-American a happier ex- 
istence than he can possibly enjoy in the 
Northern States, where intolerance is 
growing as a noxious and dangerous weed. 

Just a few weeks ago the citizens of the 


I THE PHILIPPINES, the China- 


little hamlet near old Ticonderoga formu+ 
lated an indignant protest against the’ 


quartering in their midst of the “fighting 
——-sixth,” a crack colored regiment 
of the United States Army. This pro- 
test was, of course, unheeded by the War 
Department. It was a very mild mani- 
festation of the anti-African sentiment in 
the North. 

In certain cities of the East the senti- 
ment against the Slav and the Italian is 
quite as strong as it is against the black 
n other places. Everywhere there is race 





hatred, dormant, it is true, but ever 
ready to leap into flame and show itself by 
riot and bloodshed, brutal attacks, mur- 
ders and lynchings. 

Presumably, we are not different from 
any other people, and in Europe the lower 
and middle classes are only held in leash 
through the fact that for centuries au- 
thority has held sway, through a powerful 
financial aristocracy, and the ruling mass 
is se strongly entrenched that to struggle 
against any dictum were futile. The 
civilization of China is certainly as old as 
any, and yet we see that race hatred flames 
up at “the drop of the hat,” so to speak. 
So, then, -we see that civilization has little 
or nothing to do with the case except that 
it may be that it is the remains of an an- 
cient, an ineradicable and _ irremovable 
barbarism, showing forth whenever the 
situation becomes so tense that it can no 
longer be held in the background. 

Nearly every war that has ever been 
fought was brought about by business ag- 
gression or by a desire to over-reach in- 
dustrially. Every revolution has been the 
result of intolerant wage conditions and 
class tyranny. 

Racial intolerance is the direct result of 
industrial rivalry. It is true that the 
negro had little or nothing to see in the 
oratorical fire-works that preceded the 
War of Secession. It is also true that the 
negro’s social condition has been amelio- 
rated only in some directions, while in 
others it has been made many times worse. 
It is not my intention to point a moral or 
to launch into a long story regarding a 
subject that is tiresome, and that may only 
be discussed with profit by gray-beards 
around the evening board. Suffice it to 
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say that behind Harriet Beecher Stowe 
there glowered on the Southland the evil 


eye of the New England manufacturer, 


who saw in the early development of steel 
mills and cotton factories in the South the 
ultimate destruction of the big industries 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and the other States of the far 
Northern business and manufacturing 
coterie. Sentiment, as personified by 
Mrs. Stowe, could never have brought on 
a war against the will of Abraham Lin- 
coln, but business waited until the psy- 
chological moment was at hand, and then 
it struck! Abraham Lincoln was crumpled 
as a sheet of tinsel paper. 

And, so it has been with every other 
war in the history of man. Sentiment 
mounts a prancing steed and goes to the 
court house steps and raises the banner of 
tighteous indignation and voices in in- 
spired oratory the cry to arms for the de- 
fense of suffering or pillaged humanity, 
and when the mob is crying aloud for en- 
rollment, along comes Business, and Busi- 
ness knocks Sentiment in the head with 
a stuffed club and steals her clothes, and 
marches and blows the trumpet, equips the 
troops and sells the powder and the uni- 
forms, the cannon, the transport wagons, 
the clothing and shoes, the food and the 
thousand and one other necessities that 
go to put a modern army on a war foot- 
ing. 

It is a safe bet to make that the men 
who have been most interested in scaring 
John Bull into a blue funk about the in- 
vasion by Germany are those who will 
profit by a continuance of the ship build- 
ing and by the equipping of a standing 
army. One can easily imagine a meeting 
of the British barons of industry in re- 
hearsal of the farce, “The Germans are 
coming !” 

There will be a day when racial in- 
tolerance will cease, but that day is far 
away. Its coming cannot be hastened, 
and it cannot be retarded. In order to 
appreciate the fact, all that it is necessary 
to do is to study the map or diagram of 
the origin of races. Scientists presume 
that all races are descended from one root, 
and they have gone so far as to mark the 
track of the tribes of earth as_ they 
swarmed from the original fount. That 
was thousands upon thousands of years 


ago, and as time went on, climate and 
occupation developed the pigments in the 
skins and changed the conformation of 
the skull. 

These men of wisdom have painted lines 
on their little diagrams, and from these 
lines branch out the races from one cen- 
tral fount. From this same fountain of 
life has come the Aryan, as well as other 
races. Back into the fountain is_ the 
trend of the races. Back to the original 
color and the original homogeneousness 
is the trend, and in a million years all 
but one race of one color, speaking a vola- 
puk no one of to-day can possibly under- 
stand, will have disappeared. 

That time is too far away to be of profit 
in discussion, but that this leveling pro- 
cess is going on, no one can successfully 
deny. 

We see it in the assimilation of words 
by one nation from another; we see it go- 
ing on through the process of inter-mar- 
riage of races, and here, in the United 
States, we see it in the marriage of white 
women with negroes to such an extent 
that it was the boast recently that in a 
hundred years it would be impossible to 
find a man who could say that his was 
pure Caucasian blood. This boast was 
made by an educated negro. Of course 
he made the time too short by many hun- 
dred years, but what he prophesied is like- 
ly to come to be true. We see the level- 
ing process going on, in the delimitation 
of frontiers and in the gradual decay of 
romanticism and national pride and in 
the advance of commercialism. 

It is not this theory which confronts us, 
but it is a deplorable condition. We know 
that in some sections of this country the 
prejudice is exceedingly strong against 
any and all foreigners. We, of California, 
know that in our large industrial centers 
the laboring element has transferred its 
former fierce hatred for the Chinese race 
to the Japanese, and with much less cause. 
We must, if we are students and truth- 
ful, admit the white Californian of the 
farm hand class, is a lazy, easy comie, easy 
go, thriftless, umreading, unthinking, 
easily prejudiced, extravagant individual. 

We have been given the most gloriously 
productive piece of land on the globe. We 
have been given the best climate of the 
whole world, and, probably because of 























these gifts, for two or more generations, 
we have wasted them and cast them to the 
winds: We are of a heroic mold when put 
to the test, but in our normal, every-day 
condition we are about the most useless 
human I know of in the whole catalogue. 
It is only when put to it that we do great 
things. 

We deny the right of asylum to the Jap- 
anese and we do not attempt to bring in 
a desirable class of European. Our own 
American, of native birth, is a city dweller, 
while the country born is too small in 
numbers to properly care for the farms and 
the vineyards. We have the Land of Ca- 
naan, but for all we care it may as well 
return to its virginal state. We, the Cali- 
fornia people, have decreed that it is our 
own dunghill, that no yellow Chinaman or 
brown Japanese may intrude, and that as 
far as the world at large is concerned, we 
want none of its people. Hurrah for us, 
for we are the Ultimate Obtuse! 

It is strange, but we do not seem to pos- 
sess, as a Nation, the power of recollection. 
It is seldom in these days that we see an 
Jrishman in a street cleaning gang. The 
Irish are now no longer in the lower ranks 
of the police force. We find them business 
men and scholars, bankers and railroad 
presidents, but the day is not far in the 
past when in the State of New York they 
occupied relatively the same position in 
the community the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese do in the big hospitable State of Cali- 
fornia. The Erie Canal riots are a matter 
of history, and the bloodiest fights in the 
annals of labor took place between what 
was known as the native born American 
element and the Irish. The Irish were 
stoned, beaten, strong-armed, brick-batted, 
crippled and slugged at every opportunity. 
They held their own, without the help of 
coverture of a national flag. They were 
the subject of sneer and of scorn, but they 
have lived beyond the accusation of “living 
on the smell of an oil rag.” They built the 
Erie Canal, and they. have built other 
great works, and the man who sneers at the 
lrish to-day is not to be found, not even 
in England. 

The Irish beat up the Ching in’ the 
Sandlot period of San Francisco. The 
present-day exclusionist is of no particu- 
lar nationality and of no particular re- 
ligious creed. There is nothing in com-. 
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mon in each with his fellows except the 
nature of a hog in the trough, a fellow- 
ship in united brutality. But even here 
there is hope, for we see a gradual ad- 
vance along the lines of civilization. One 
of the most prominent of the leaders is an 
erstwhile convict, and it is certainly an 
improvement to become a _ disreputable 
union labor leader. Thus, we see the light 
of hope ahead. 

The probability is that in a trillion of 
years the world will be united at one big 
trough, and complacent fellowship will be 
the rule. .In this Utopia the children will 
he of the State and race improvement will 
be the care of each individual until we 
shall have become as the Gods. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that the Californian of that 
far-distant day will have learned to stand 
in some other than his own light. 

It came upon me in the Philippines that 
the Spaniard as a nation was deficient in 
color harmony. A little later, a musician 
of note, who shall be nameless, said that 
the Spaniard was deficient in harmony in 
music. That his favorite music was al- 
ways just short of being baroque, and that 
in his poetry, he lacked euphony, and that 
the thing which attracted the most in all 
that was Spanish in art and in music was 
that which scraped very closely to the odd 
and the out-of-the-ordinary. He pointed 
out to me that the Spanish dance was real- 
ly a succession of rhythmic jerks rather 
than anything resembling the poetry of 
motion. I neither dance or sing. I know 
little of music, but I must confess that 
my sense of color is always offended at the 
blending of the oro y sangre of the Span- 
ish ensign. Red and gold is well énough 
in its way, but.when the red is brick and 
the gold a sick canary yellow I cannot 
help being offended, and I pretend to 
know something about color harmony. San 
Francisco, just now, is in the midst of the 
Portola festival. It is the festival of dis- 
covery of the bay by Portola. There be 
those who say Portola was simply a com- 
plaisant captain of dragoons, and that his 
discoveries are called such by courtesy only 
and that the good fathers of the Catholic 
Ohurch are the real discoverers of any- 
thing worth while. 

These non-conformists refuse to take 
history as she is made for them, and with 
true Missouri spirit demand to be shown. 





E. H. Harriman in repose. At his New York desk. 

















The majority of the pleasure-loving San 
Franciscans, and indeed all Californians, 
have accepted the story of Portola as that 
of a great captain who made wearisome 
forced marches and counter-marches, and 
who planted slabs and crosses to mark his 
path in the then wilderness. It’s little I 
care whether Portola is Portola, with the 
accent on the last syllable or the pen-ulti- 
mate! He is having a fine celebration, and 
he has served his purpose as a means of 
advertising San Francisco once more to 
the world, in a new guise. There was a 
danger that the world lapse into a belief 
that we were so commonplace as to never 
have been discovered at all. It’s the color 
jangle that bothers me. I cannot help 
thinking of San Francisco as a jaundiced 
individual suffering with nasal hemor- 
rhage, when dressed in the Spanish oro y 
sangre. The yellow is bilious and the red 
is brickish. It cannot be denied that San 
Francisco is gay in its bunting, and ‘in its 
life. It is the old San Francisco again! 
The Portola is not so much a festival of 
discovery as it. is a notice, to the world at 
large, that San Francisco is once more 
master of its own destinies, and that it 
is once again come into its own. There is 
the same spirit, the same bohemian bon 
hommie and good nature, the same frank- 
ness and jollity. San Francisco is getting 
to where it can stop and look about and 
take a breath and a rest from its herculean 
task. San Francisco is a-pleasuring! 





The nation has lost one of its big build- 
ers,-and History will know how to elimi- 
nate the chaff from the grain when the 
final record is written. E. H. Harriman 
was a constructor of great ability. Every- 
thing that he touched during his very 
short tenure of office with the big trans- 
continental lines turned to gold, and every 
property became a successfully run con- 
cern. He was in no wise a wrecker. His 
mind, as well as his method, was Napole- 
onic. He was the logical successor of the 
age of the hewers, of the iron men of the 
Tuntington, Stanford, Crocker type. 

While he fitted in the day and the hour, 
it is true that he is gone only just before 
his type, too, will disappear. This is an 

ize of vertiginous advance, and we will be 
arp when, in ten years, we look back 
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at the records of the men that have gone 
before. 

James J. Hill has again delivered him- 
self of a whining jeremiad, and bids fair 
to become the National Scold. He is of 
another school, and while he invariably 
vents his liver troubles on the public in 
unwholesome predictings, there is much 
that we should take to heart in his semi- 
oceasional lectures. Back to the land, 
should be the cry. Back to the land; if 
we would save the Republic. 

President Taft seems to have surren- 
dered to the “vested interests” in more 
ways than one, or—this may be: the way 
of the judicial mind. It seems to be, in 
the case of Ballinger, an idea of “‘let us 
have peace at any price.” ‘Time will tell! 

The next gentleman to have attention at 
the hands of the people and the President 
is one Wiley, of the Chemistry Bureau. 
He says he is the only man who stands 
between the people of the United States 
and their wholesale murder by the manu- 
facturers of food stuffs. He practically 
promulgates the idea that he is a bigger 
man than the big-stick ex-president, and 
the rules of the Agricultural, Interior and 
Treasury Departments have no meaning 
for him! He will abolish them by State 
enactions! He is the great nullifier, and 
just now he negatives the acts of the Rem- 
sen board. 

P. N. B. 





The eminent divine, Mr. C. 'T. Rus- 
sell, writes me as follows, and as many 
of our readers are intensely interested in 
“The Divine Program,” as interpreted by 
Mr. Russell, his letter is published in fuil : 


Editor Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 
California. 

My Dear Sir—My attention has just 
been called to the fact that in your maga- 
zine, August number, Page 109, Column 
1, Line 15, “ninety-five millions” should 
read “ninety-five thousands.” The error 
is so eggregious that surely no one would 
be deceived by it. I looked up a copy of 
manuscript, and must confess that typo- 
graphical fault was not yours. The error 
was not caught by my proof-reader. 

Very truly yours, 
€. T. RUSSELL. 
4 








CITIZENS’ BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 





President Taft, before starting on his journey through the West, gave out a fore- 
word to the public in a newspaper interview, in Boston. The one valuable sugges- 
tion made in this interview was in regard to a United States Bank. Mr. Taft 
mentioned that Mr. Aldrich had some sort of nebulous plan which would later be 
sprung on the public, and that this financial plan contemplated the establishment 
of a United States bank. The idea is a good one, and will, if carried out, along 
sound lines, go far toward curing all the ills we are heir to through the legislative 


pampering of special privilege. 





The remedial financial panacea will never come, 
short of a miracle, from the money holding or controlling power, and the allusion 
that the cure will come from Aldrich is a bit of 
humor on the part of our honest President. 
the Greeks bearing gifts ——Ep1ToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


unconscious and inimitable 
Senator Aldrich and his friends are 








NINTERRUPTED CREDIT 
creates the most favorable en- 
vironment for the normal de- 


: velopment of the body-politic, 
but whenever money supply vanishes, it 
precipitates bankruptcy throughout the 
body-politic, as inevitably as severing the 
juglar vein would kill the individual. The 
uninterrupted circulation of sound money 
is as vital to the life and development of 
the body-politic as circulation of the blood 
is to the individual. 

The world is teeming with treasures in- 
exhaustible. It has been created by Om- 
nipotence perfect and -complete, under 
natural law, for the habitation and devel- 
opment of life, and every normal indi- 
vidual has,been endowed with intelligence 
to distinguish good from evil. A puppy 
or baby knows its dinner instinctively, 
and under normal conditions, if it obeys 
instinct and reason implicitly, it will de- 
velop character necessary to perfect being 
as inevitably as the growth of its body 
and mind. 

The rule of natural law would create 
perfect environment for normal human 
development. It is the rule of unjust 
human laws enforced by every Govern- 
ment that is responsible for the universal 
development of abnormal human beings, 
and it is special privileges monopolized by 


the. few and subversion of natural law, 
that precludes the possibility of normal 
development of any individual. No en- 
vironment has ever existed since civiliza- 
tion began that was favorable to the de- 
velopment of goodness, and no individual 
worthy to be called good has ever lived. If 
the dinner provided for the puppy or baby, 
under the normal conditions of birth, was 
withheld, it would perish. Likewise, 
whenever credit ceases, no matter how 
wealthy or prosperous the body-politic 
may be, it will produce bankruptcy, pov- 
erty and starvation until money reappears 
in circulation, or confidence restores 
credit. 

Wealth is necessary to maintain life, 
and the desire for wealth to sustain and 
enjoy life is innate in all normal adults. 
Natural law would permit the exchange of 
wealth secure from interruption by money 
manipulation, and the natural opportu- 
nities for the production and distribution 
of wealth would be open and free. It 
would release all laborers from the strain 
and menace of idleness and poverty to 
certain employment, and the unlimited de- 
mand for labor to produce wealth would 
be compelled: to reward all laborers with 
a just share of the wealth they produce, 
which would stimulate industry and pro- 
duce such an abundance of wealth that 























The President of the United States, William Howard Taft, now en tour. 
Photo by A. Chickering (copyright.) 
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sustenance would be placed within reach 
of all men, as free and abundant as air, 
and poverty would be as preposterous and 
ridiculous as nakedness. 

The entire aspect and conception of life 
would be changed, and the human strug- 
gle of existence transferred from the mere 
physical to the moral and intellectual 
plane of life. There is no doubt that 
popular ambition would seek the distinc- 
tion of character, rather than the posses- 
sion of wealth, when freedom and plenty 
have become as natural to human existence 
as respiration and consciousness. 

A fixed and unchangeable money meas- 
ure of value is the greatest desideratum 
for human development. Gold coin 
stamped with the fiat of the Government, 
in popular belief, is the fixed standard of 
value, because fluctuations in value are 
discerned: by the price of all other things 
stated in dollars to express the value. The 
fallacy of this economic theory is proved 
by the quantity theory, and the principles 
of money cannot be comprehended. until 
the quantity theory is understood. 

The quantity theory of fluctuation in 
money value by changes in money supply 
and demand proves that all metallic 
money standards must necessarily fluctu- 
ate in value. The reason for the changes 
in value of gold coin will be explained 
when the significance of the following 
facts are clearly understood. The total 
world’s stock of gold, the increase from 
the world’s gold mines, the demand for 
gold in the arts, the disappearance of gold 
from circulation through hoarding, the ac- 
tivity of exchange, the perfection of busi- 
ness organization and use of substitutes 
for money, and the demand for money— 
all enter into and produce the quantity 
theory, making it an impossibility to 
keep money supply and demand at equi- 
librium when so many factors are con- 
stantly operating to make - the money 
standard fluctuate in value. 

If the sole function of money could be 
limited to a measure of value and medium 
of exchange, with no effect on _ prices, 
there would have to be no surplus or de- 
ficit in money supply, a condition pre- 
requisite to a fixed unit of value; or the 
quantity of money in circulation must 
equal the demand for money (and vice 
versa), to maintain the money unit at a 


fixed value. Any fluctuation in either 
the money supply or demand must be 
equalized by a remedy that will positively 
operate to change money supply corre- 
spondingly, or the dollar must necessar- 
ily fluctuate in value. And this remedy 
is as simple and comprehensive as gravita- 
tion ; i. e., the adoption of scientific money 
or a normal measure of value and medium 
of exchange. ~~ 

It is apparent to all that any-excess of 
yard-sticks above the need for measuring 
purposes would have no value. If only 
one yard-stick was needed, a dozen yard- 
sticks in stock would be superfluous. The 
fact is well established that excess money 
is as- valueless as superfluous yard-sticks. 
When this law of money is perceived, the 
fact will be apparent that all money in 
circulation in excess of the demand for 
money has no value. And the effect pro- 
duced by either an increase or decrease in 
the quantity of money in circulation, the 
demand being unchanged, will- manifest 
itself by either lowering or raising the 
value or purchasing power of money. 

Value is created by human necessities 
and desires and fluctuates with the inten- 


sity of—and the difficulty in satisfying— - 


necessities and desires. There is no such 
thing as intrinsic value, popularly believed 
to be innate in metallic money in contra- 
distinction to paper money. A _ person 
perishing on a desert, though he owned a 
mountain of gold, would give it all for a 
jug of water or a loaf of bread: The fact 
is so self-evident. that it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that intrinsic value applied 
to metallic money, or to anything, is a 
misnomer. 

Air has no value, because there is an 
abundance for all without price. Land 
has no value, until population has created 
a demand. Gold has qualities that make 
its use greatly desired above other metals, 
but it is not so essential to man as air, 
water or food. But the scarcity of gold 
(endowed with omnipotence by the fiat 
of the Government), compared with the 
abundance of the others, makes the value 
of gold greater than the common necessi- 
ties of life. 

Gold is the measure of value created by 
law. But the value of the money measure 
fluctuates with the rise and fall in the 
quantity of money in circulation compared 




















with the demand for money. If equili- 
brium were maintained it would make no 
difference what the legal - dollar was, 
whether gold or paper, save only that it 
had the power to pay debt. Money may 
have qualities that make it valuable for 
other purposes. And if. such qualities 
make certain moneys more valuable for 


such uses than its money value, it is evi- . 


dent that it would not be used for money. 
But no other quality on earth can equal 
in value that of money, when it is in the 
possession of financiers who understand 
the manipulation of values, provided they 
control money supply. 

Financiers control money supply, domi- 
nating finance with absolute authority, 
that can make money stringent by pre- 
cipitating a panic, or restore confidence 
immediately by skillful manipulation and 
make money redundant. The money king 
can raise or lower the value of all wealth 


at will, and whether he desires to buy or’ 


sell, he can change the value of all things 
(at a given price), by changing the value 
of the money measure. This power of the 
money king can be understood more clear- 
ly by supposing that a law was passed 
viving persons concealed from the view of 
law or public, unlimited power to change 
the size of the bushel or pound at will. 
How could any one know how much he 
would receive, or deliver on the contracts 
he might make? A financier in control 
of money supply can fluctuate the value 
of money as easily as an engineer can 
change the pressure of steam, and the se- 
cret of the money king is so closely guard- 
ed that it is an impossibility for the pub- 
lic to find out who is responsible. Any 
one of a thousand things would have 
caused it, for confidence makes money re- 
undant, as substitutes for money supply 


every demand without question when 
doubt is removed. 
Stringency or redundancy in money 


supply changes all values, and every one 
on the wrong side of exchange suffers loss 
hv every fluctuation, and it is like taking 
candy from the baby for financiers to take 
ihe wealth from the people whenever they 
want it, by making money vanish from 
circulation, or make it so abundant that 
no one wants to take it, when they have 
ore than they need. 

The Citizens’ Bank of the United States 
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proposes to take this power out of the 
hands of financiers as far as it is possible 
without the adoption of a normal measure 
of value and medium of exchange, which 
is the only way to destroy money power. A 
universal banking system based on citizen- 
ship, that would pool the wealth of all 
the citizens, would place a large portion 
of the money supply where it could not be 
manipulated by any one. All registered 
citizens would be qualified to open an ac- 
count in the Citizens’ Bank of the United 
States. Each bank would be a separate 
corporation owned and operated on a 
mutual basis by its depositors. Every de- 
positor would be a stockholder entitled to 
one vote at stockholders’ meetings. A cen- 
tral bank will have supervision over all 
branch banks under rules and regulations 
fixed by the representatives from all the 
branch banks. 

The plan proposed contemplates the 
incorporation of “The Citizens’ Bank of 
the United States, Central,” for $50,000,- 
000,000. The maximum stock subscrip- 
tion or deposit (whichever may be the 
designation of membership) will be $10,- 
000,000, and the minimum $10,000. 
Stockholders in Central Bank will be re- 
stricted to members of Branch Banks and 
limited to one member from each branch 
bank. Central Bank will do business ex- 
clusively with Branch ‘Banks. Stock in 
Central Bank must be fully paid up at its 
face value, stock will not be transferrable, 
and will be subject to cancellation, for 
any illegal acts of Branch Banks. A 
Branch Bank may open an account with 
Central Bank and draw on demand for 
90 per cent of the face value of its stock 
in Central Bank. 

Branch Banks may incorporate any- 
where in the United States, after the con- 
stitution and by-laws have been submitted 
and approved by Central Bank. Citizens’ 
Bank of the United States No. , will 
be the uniform name of each Branch 
Bank, and the numbers will be given. in 
consecutive order of incorporation. The 
constitution and by-laws will stipulate the 
amount of Central Bank stock subscribed, 
require a ledger and index card filled out 
and sent to Central Bank for each new ac- 
count. a daily transcript to be made of all 
receipts and disbursements, by account 
numbers, which will be posted by Central 
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Bank to reproduce all the accounts of the 
Branch Banks. Experts from Central 
Bank will examine Branch Banks, and 
will have authority to take possession of 
the assets of any Branch Bank in default 
of its obligations, preliminary to its re- 
juvenation or liquidation. 

The Central Bank will guarantee de- 
posits in Branch Banks. It will keep the 
exact condition of every Branch Bank un- 
der constant scrutiny to preclude any pos- 
sibility of default. The profit or loss of 
Central Bank will be shared by its stock- 
holders (which are the Branch Banks), so 
that each depositor will be insured against 
loss by every other depositor, and will have 
an equal voice in the management. No 
one should have a vote but a citizen, and 
no citizen who was a depositor should be 
denied a vote. Equality of opportunity 
would subserve the best interests of all, 
and votes based on . citizenship, rather 
than dollars, would be better calculated to 
promote the confidence and prosperity of 
all the people. 

All banks are supported by the interest 
earned from loaning deposits, though it is 
inviting disaster to loan money due to 
depositors, and every bank is in_ peril 
whenever money supply disappears. Banks 
use the same money over and over again 
for loans, withdrawals and deposits, un- 
til deposits grow out of all proportion to 
the supply of legal money. Bank liabili- 
ties to depositors in the United States, 
payable in gold coin on demand or within 
the limit of a few days, amount to tens 
upon tens of billion dollars, while the 
total supply of gold coin in circulation in 
the United States (which is the unit of 
value and only full legal tender for the 
payment of debt) is only about one and 
one-half billion dollars. The excess of 
liabilities is all fictitious money, and bor- 
rowers pay interest on it, notwithstanding 
that the money does not exist. 

Fictitious money is called bank credit, 
and is generally believed to be created 
and sustained by their great wealth and 
that they justly collect the vast sum paid 
in interest for its use. The theory is fal- 
lacious, for the moment depositors lose 
confidence in the ability of any bank, or 
all the banks to pay, credit is destroyed 
immediately wherever the panic occurs, 
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and no bank can pay its liabilities. The 
people create credit. And interest charged 
on fictitious money is not only extortion, 
but the financial system based on loaning 
deposits, under a limited money supply, 
without any possible resource to liquidate 
bank liabilites to depositors in a panic, 
is a perpetual menace to all credit and 
prosperity. 

No bank in the world can pay its lia- 
bilities in a panic without assistance. All 
banks lean on one another, and instinc- 
tively like herds of animals attacked by 
enemies, they join forces in a panic for 
protection. The money king has _ the 
power at any time to create demands for 
money deposited in the banks to exceed 
money supply, and his power is so subtle 
that it cannot be located or blamed. Yet 
he is invincible. All other powers com- 
bined are impotent, while gold is the 
measure of value. Governments are as 
helpless as the banks in a contest where 
gold alone is potent. 

A panic compels all banks to hold the 
money they have and get all they can for 
self-preservation. No power on earth can 
stop a panic and restore confidence until 
the money-king utters his edict, “draw on 
me for any amount of coin.” That decree 
is the only infallible panacea that will-re- 
store confidence immediately and make 
money redundant. All financial institu- 
tions will then be compelled to use every 
effort to get rid of their superfluous hoards 
of money as quickly as possible in ex- 
change for interest bearing securities, 
which would make money cheap and 
prices high, precipitating the travail 
which always precedes birth of prosperity. 

Citizens’ Banks would serve the people’s 
interests by supplying the best banking 
facilities under any money system, super- 
ior to any system of private banking, for 
there would be less danger of the recur- 
rence of panics, the profits from loaning 
deposits. would be returned to the deposi- 
tors in dividends on their bank deposits, 
and all the risks of reckless banking would 
be eliminated. There would be no legisla- 
tion required for the organization of such 
a banking system, and it would only be 
necessary to guard against unfriendly leg- 
islation that would be inspired by the 
money power. 
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The Many Moods in Music 


insure to more people happy, self-forgetting recreation than any other form 
of entertainment. 

Endowed with a tone of infinite variety and imaginative charm, the 
pleasure of a great and soothing art is trebled by the Baldwin Piano. 

Here is that vibrant mass of tone ready for the musician’s stormier im- 
pulses; here, too, the subtler fascination of beautifully-colored harmonies ; 
~all things to all natures ! 

If you have been among the thousands to hear the Baldwin under the 
singing touch of de Pachmann or Pugnoits high artistic qualities are known 
to you. Only unusual forces commanded by a great organization such as 
The Baldwin Company could develop such qualities. 

By any equally able economic policy it is practicable for you to know 
the Baldwin, though you may live far from the centers where its triumphs 
have been won. We should like to send you the-catalogue. A line to the 
nearest agent will bring it at once. 


Che Batiwin Company 


142 W. Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. . 8 E. 34th Street 1013 Olive Street 310 Sutter St. 
Indianapolis Louisville Boston 


Denver 
18N. Penn‘a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California St. 
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$1 SUBSCRIBE FOR a | 


THE 
Banker an Investor 


e 
Magazine 
DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 

Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


THE BANKER AND INVESTOR MAGAZINE 
is the only periodical in the Standard 
Magazine class with a subscription Price of 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Why Pay More? Others are from $2 to $5 yearly 


The Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin Bryan, 
LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers of experi- 
ence in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from subscribers of a 
financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not enclose a dollar bill, stamps or check to-day? No 
better investment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free 
sample copies. 





The Banker and Investor Company 


93 Wall St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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The West Coast of Mexico 


The NEW CALIFORNIA 


A Country Open For American. Occupation 


Five million acres of the best land on earth—with the best climate on 


























earth. New railroads, new ports and a small army of new people. A 
great ceastal plain between the mountains and the sea, watered by a 


dozen rivers, served by two trunk lines. Land at Caiifornia prices 


SONORA 


Great coastal plain from Guaymas to Bsperanza. Light rain 


of forty years ago. 





SINALOA 


Ample rainfall, sup- 


fall. Irrigation by canal and river inundation., Crops: 


GARVANZO, WHEAT, CORN, BEANS. Coarse farming 


in large areas on the deltas of the Yaqui and Mayo plemented by canal 


‘ and inundation systems 
rivers—center of new American colonization. Climate a y 
for alfalfa, sugar cane and 
that of the temperate zone—35 to 100 degrees. Dry gardén truck. Watered by the 
air and cool nights. No insect pests. River-made great Fuerte and Sinaloa 
rivers. All the semi-tropical pro- 


ducts, with sugar cane, alfalfa 


alluvial soil. Annuai crops Garvanzo and Wheat. 


Semi-annuals, Corn, Beans: Vegetable and truck 


gardening along the high-line canals. Garvanzo GRE COrn 06 ERGES,: e aS 
cohol industries. Fibre growing with 


and grains irrigated by inundation at flood cordage and hemp factories. Great 


periods of rivers. This is the great granary areas in cultivation with many towns 


and pueblos and some American colonies. 
Two trunk line railways and the great 
port of Topolobampo. This district five 
hundred miles nearer the great Middle 
West markets of the U. S. than is Southern 
California. Climate delightful, tempered in the 
winter by the Japanese Current; modi- 
fied in summer by the trade winds. 

The great garden spot of the West 

Coast. 


for Mexico. Wheat to-day worth five dol- 
lars per 100 pounds, and the Yaqui delta 
capable of forty bushels per acre. Pres- 
ent supply coming from British Colum- 
bia. Send for list of Yaqui and Mayo 


river lands. 


Our BAJONEA Colony 


in the center of the best of Sinaloa, near to railway at Los Mochis, and the port of Topol- 
bampo, adjoining great German colony, surrounded by great haciendas of sugar cane, corn, 
alfalfa, with three large sugar factories within short haul. 10,000 acres subdivided into 100 
acre lots and selling at $12.50 per acre. All level and all good. You may safely_make your 
investments here, and your home and ranch right here. We own this property and can make 
terms to suit you. Write for further information. 


Pan-Pacific Coast Company 


531 Byrne Building, Los Angeles 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER--OVERLAND MONTHLY AND 






apt # 


e Chronicle, Chicago.) 





(Formerly The Littl 
WEEKLY — EDUCATONAL — CURRENT EVENTS. 
Subscription Price—One Year, $1.50. 


For the Home—For the Parent and Child. 
For the School—For the Teacher and Pupil. 





Articles Skilfully Written |T PAYS 7) 


for Educational Use Cost 
More than Clippings, But-- GET THE BEST 





The Weekly “Story of Now” connects school with life in such a way that the reader 

Thousands of School and Public Libraphy while enjoying a well written news article. 
becomes a student of history and geograries keep The World’s Chronicle on file and in 
bound volume form. This shows how educators value it. No other publication has re- 
ceived such general endorsement from educators and is so extensively used in the pub- 
lic schools, clubs and reading circles. 

Hon. L. D. Harvey says: “‘The plan of your Pong is a most excellent one, and ought 
to commend it to those who are looking for the right kind of literature.’ 

J. W. Bashford says: “You have made a unique venture in modern journalism. You 
present the best resume of Current Events and the best method of using them to 
teach geography, history, language, etc., to be found in American Literature. 

Free sample copy will be sent on application to this office. 


THE WORLD'S CHRONICLE $1.50 OUR SPECIAL Address OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 130 ($3.00) | OFree $2.00 773 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Its Care 


aire pel Construction News 
ment 


io kh thos Press Clippings 


A professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 





Octavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
Bound in neat cloth, gilt side title, $1.50 postpaid. facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
Has over 100 engravings and gives self-treatment struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
for the diseases of the Hair, Beard and Scalp. daily reports quick, reliable information. 

260 peceeeene in English given. If your hair Our special correspondents all over the 
is falling out it tells you how to stop it. If turning country enable us to give our patrons the 

y, how to prevent it. If growing slowly, how to news in advance of their competitors, and 
a a one .€ na out, and sj bulbs before it has become common property. 

, make it grow again. grow- ] 
ing in unsightly places, how to remove it. It tells uae oon po ag 8 yb wy Fag a Ped - 
you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown, red 4 
Ef head bee ee has og a yg BB 

on erlan on E ; ; 

Ill aly.) ‘ oe _—— se —_ of _ Uaited 
ates an nada. ublic speakers, writ- 

ustrated Medical Journal Co. ers, students, club women can secure re- 
Detroit, Mich. liabie data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 


Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 


We read, through our staff of skilled 
comprehensive and better 


Overland Magazine selected list of publications than any other 


Club Offers are the Best for 1909 service at. the lowest price consistent. with 


good work. 
‘ \ aed us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Overland Monthly. 147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
The Banker and Tavester eqguins. , $1 85 . 
Regular price for the two, $2.50. ° 
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THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. 


A concise history of steam navigation, with 
handsome colored illustrations of famous boats, 
has just been issued by The Prudential Insur- 
— Company of America, Home Office, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The book has been put out at this time be- 
cause of the interest in steam navigation due to 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration at New York. 

The book contains fourteen illustrations, all 
printed in colors. The picture on the front cover 
is especially attractive, and shows an Indian 
viewing from the hills the discovery of the Hud- 
rage Yad by Hendrick Hudson in the Half Moon 
in ; : 

Portraits of Hudson and Fulton also appear, 
and the Half Moon is also shown on its trip up 
the Hudson River. 

The book contains illustrations of all the 
leading Hudson River steamboats, from the lit- 
tle Clermont of 1807 to the magnificently 
equipped Robert Fulton of 1909. With the pic- 
tures are included a description of the boats. 

In addition to the steamboats, a_ beautiful 
colored picture of the famous record-breaking 
ocean liner Mauretania is also shown, as she 
appears when leaving New York for Europe. 

On the last page, The Prudential indicates its 
own great size by stating that a line of its 
policyholders standing shoulder to shoulder 
would extend over one thousand miles. 

The Prudential has over 8,000,000 Life Insur- 
ance policies in force, and, as there are 5,280 
feet to the mile, it will be readily seen that the 
line of policyholders, side by side, would reach 
further than from New York to Chicago. 











Just write us and we will send you 
reat absolutely FREE, by return mail, post- 
paid, a large outfit, containing a big 
4 variety of cloth samples, fashion fig- 
uit ures, tape measure, order blanks, etc., 
everything FREE, and WE WILL 
START YOU IN A PAYING BUSI- 
er NESS. A most liberal offer on a suit 
for yourself that will make you won- 
der.. Terms, conditions and privileges 
that will astonish you. We will name 
you so much lower prices on men’s 
fine clothing that it will surprise you. 
WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 
in your town. You can make from $25 
to $50 clear every week. Be sure to 
write us before we get an agent in 
your town—you will get a wonderful 
offer. As soon as we get an agent in 
your town he will get profits on every 
dollar we sell in his territory. WE 
TURN ALL OUR BUSINESS OVER 
TO HIM. That’s why our agents make 
so much money. If you want a suit 
for yourself ANSWER QUICK, before 
we get an agent in your town; then 
you will get all of our great induce- 
ments. If you would like to be our 
agent, tell us all about yourself. Ad- 
dress Dept. 174 AMERICAN WOOLEN 
MILLS CO., Chicago, Iil. 














A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE. 


_Every lady who desires to keep up her attrac- 

tive appearance, while at the Theatre, attend- 
ing Receptions, when shopping, while traveling 
and on all occasions, should carry in her purse 
a booklet of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves. 
This is a dainty little booklet of exquisitely per- 
fumed powdered leaves which are easily re- 
moved and applied to the skin. It is invaluable 
when the face becomes moist and flushed, and 
s far superior to a powder puff, as it does not 
spill and soil the clothes. It removes dirt, soot 
ind grease from the face, imparting a cool, 
(elicate bloom to the.complexion. Sent any- 
vhere on receipt of Five Cents in stamps or 
olin, 


F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 








Address. 
















Free 


Trial 
Offer 










W R. FOX, Presipent 
Fox TYPEWRITER Co. 


At My Expense-Not Yours 


Let there be no misunderstanding! You 
neither agree to purchase my typewriter after 
trial nor to obligate yourself in any way to pur- 
chase. You make no first payment—no deposit— 
you pay no express charges, 

This is a “show me” age and I want you to 
find out for yourself, as hundreds of other shrewd 
business men have found out, just how superior 
the Fox Visible Typewriter is to every other 
typewriter on the market. I want to give you— 
at my expense—the actual proof that your own 
eyes and common sense will vouch for. 

This is the way I sell typewriters. Don’t you 
agree with me that it is a fair, honest, “square 
deal” way? 

I do not belong to any trust, and no one dic- 
tates to me at what PRICE I shall sell nor on 
what TERMS I shall sell. It’s no joke to suc- 
cessfully sell typewriters in competition with a 
big trust, and I havé simply got to build my type- 
writers better than the others—not merely “‘just 
as good”—or I wouldn't stand the ghost of a 


show in competition. 
WILL YOU DO THIS? 

Let me appeal to you 
as a fair-minded bus- 
iness man to at least be 
friendly enough to give 
me a chance to “show 
you”’—at my expense— 
what I have. All I 
want you to do is to 
fill out the attached 
coupon and send it to 
me personally. 

Send for my catalog 
anyway. 


Free Trial Order 

























































19. 








Date 

W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
4810-4820 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Str:—Please arrange for the free trial of 
a Fox Visible Typewriter at your expense—not 
mine—without any obligation on my part. I will 
return the typewriter to you within ten days, if 

I decide not to purchase it. 















Name. 
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Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 








RECIPE =< 


Materials—One box Nabisco Sugar Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fo cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 


cream. 
To Prepare—Place in sauce pan. Add water 


sugar 
“and vinegar, boil to soft ball stage. Beat egg — 


until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup. 

until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
psy cream until stiff and when cones are cold fill 
and serve. 





In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 

















